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A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST IN 
FINNEGANS WAKE 


BERNARD BENSTOCK 
Louisiana State University 


HE extent to which James Joyce involves himself personally 
‘Pe the events of Finnegans Wake becomes important in the 
light of various accusations alluding to Joyce’s withdrawal from 
society and his indifference to the plight of the artist in that society. 
The Stephen Dedalus who was of primary significance in A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man as the young artist critical of 
his environment had become decidedly secondary in importance in 
Ulysses where the Leopold Bloom personification of the Joycean 
Everyman dominated the social landscape. Yet, as both Dedalus 
and Bloom contain aspects of Joyce’s personality (an indication 
that the artist’s insistence in A Portrait that he has been “refined 
out of existence” is an abstract metaphor for Joyce through which 
the “personal” artist reveals himself in relation to his environ- 
ment), so also do Shem the Penman and H. C. Earwicker contain 
aspects of Joyce’s personality. As such Shem and Earwicker are 
governed by the same laws of artistic reproduction which ordinarily 
control the autobiographic hero in the novel: that elements of 
degree and proportion temper the self-involvement of the author 
and produce something which is at once the artist as he sees him- 
self and the artist as seen by the world which he sees. (Thomas 
Wolfe’s contention, when charged with autobiographic involve- 
ment, that Lemuel Gulliver is the autobiographic creation of Jona- 
than Swift’s mind, is a clear statement of that literary dictum.) 
When we see Shem, we see not Joyce, but a portrait of Joyce, a 
replica, a facsimile, and—most often—a caricature. In fact, Shem 
is best understandable as a caricature of the Stephen Dedalus we 
have already met, and is thus twice removed from reality. It is in 
this guise that Shem sees himself (or is seen by Shaun), as a 
character in someone’s semi-autobiographic novel, and he laughs 
at the image of himself: “young Master Shemmy on his very first 
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258 BUCKNELL REVIEW 
debouch at the very dawn of protohistory seeing himself such and 
such ... asking, when is a man not a man?” (169-170).* 

In burlesque fashion Joyce not only returns to his Stephen- 
hero stranded at the age of twenty-two at the end of Ulysses, but 
actually recapitulates the autobiographic events of the Portrait and 
its successor. The opening sentence of A Portrait of the Artist, 
“Once upon a time and a very good time it was there was a 
moocow,” is echoed four times in Finnegans Wake, e.g., “Eins 
within a space and a wearywide space it wast ere wohned a 
Mookse” (152).? This is more than a mere preoccupation with 
the universality of the fairy-tale opening, as J. S. Atherton main- 
tains ;* it is a conscious parody of that young man’s novel about 
his young self, and the Wake goes on to restate the themes of A 
Portrait in comic form as a basis for the material on which the 
new work is built. It is characteristic of this reiteration of earlier 
material that Joyce magnifies the events of the first page of his 
Portrait into even larger proportions: Stephen as a baby wets his 
bed—“When you wet the bed, first it is warm then it gets cold”— 
and Jerry, the Shem-figure as a child, breaks the continuity of 
the dream by crying in the night—“A cry off” (558)—and the 
anxious parents come to investigate. He has wet his bed in 
Stephen-fashion: “And he has pipettishly bespilled himself from 
his foundingpen as illspent from inkinghorn” (563). This childish 
and involuntary act prefigures his career as a writer, and it is 
significant that Joyce’s last work is not only in itself in cyclical 
form, but this bedwetting occurring as it does toward the end of 
the night’s sleep (and the flow of the river out to sea at morning) 
reverts to the opening of A Portrait—Joyce’s autobiographic work 
also makes a complete cycle. 

It is of course difficult to determine the dividing line between 
autobiographic fact and literary fiction, and Shem is often a com- 
posite of the biographer’s Joyce and the author’s Stephen. Two 
sections of the Wake in particular offer a mine of such informa- 
tion: Book I, Chapter 7 (Shem the Penman) and Book II, Chap- 
ter 1 (The Mime of Mick, Nick and the Maggies). In tracing 


1 James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939). All parenthetical num- 
bers refer to pages in this edition. Quotations include corrections made from 
Joyce’ s errata. 

*See p. 69, 1. 7; p. 453, 1. 20; p. 516, 1. 
® The "Desks at ‘the Wake (New York, 1959), ee 
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Stephen Dedalus through these pages we find that Shem like 
Stephen was sickly as a child: “one generally, for luvvomony 
hoped or at any rate suspected . . . that he would early turn out 
badly, develop hereditary pulmonary T.B.” (172) ; he is terrified by 
thunder: “Tumult, son of Thunder, self exiled in upon his ego 
a nightlong a shaking betwixtween white or reddr hawrors, noon- 
dayterrorised to skin and bone” (184); and spends his time as 
a young man boasting to a companion during a stroll of his 
literary prowess: 


[No one] ever nursed such a spoiled opinion of his mon- 
strous marvellosity as did this mental and moral defective 
. . . who was known to grognt rather than gunnard.. . 
while drinking heavily of spirits to that interlocutor .. . 
he used to pal around with ... that he was avoopf (parn 
me!) aware of no other shaggspick, other Shakhisbeard 
. .. if reams stood to reason and his lankalivline lasted he 
would wipe alley english spooker, multaphoniaksically 
spuking, off the face of the erse (177-178). 


Like Stephen, Shem declares his “non-serviam”: “Do you hold 
yourself then for some god in the manger, Shehohem, that you 
will neither serve not let serve, pray nor let pray?” (188), and 
denounces the sacraments of the Church (227), swearing to pursue 
a program familiar to the reader of A Portrait—silence, exile and 
cunning (229). The family fortunes (like those of the Dedaluses) 
are in sad decline: “Ones propsperups treed, now stohong baroque” 
(230), but young Shem, having penned his erotic-religious poem, 
muses over the possibility of failure as a poet: 


who thought him a Fonar all, feastking of shellies by 
googling Lovvey, regally freytherem, eagelly plumed, 
and wasbut gumboil owrithy prods wretched some horsery 
megee plods coffin acid odarkery pluds dense floppens 
mugurdy (231). 


Rather than a Shelley or a Lovelace, he might well become a poor 
journalistic doggerel-writer like such nineteenth-century Irish 
hacks as O’Reilly, McGee, O’Dogherty, or MacCarthy.* To avoid 


* Joseph Campbell and Henry Morton Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Fin- 
negans Wake (New York, 1944), p. 148, n. 17, refers to them as “second- 
rate Irish-American journalist-poets,” but Atherton (p. 104) stresses that 
they were “Irish minor poets” primarily. 
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such pitfalls, Shem acknowledges his heritage from the Greeks 
and Hebrews—“that greekenhearted yude!” (171)—and announces 
his exile from Ireland: “he would not throw himself in Liffey . . . 
he refused to saffrocake himself with a sod” (172). 

Even the grotesque caricature that opens the Shem chapter bears 
a resemblance to Joyce: “fortytwo hairs off his uncrown, eighteen 
to his mock lip, a trio of barbels from his megageg chin . . . all 
ears, an artificial tongue with a natural curl” (169), suggesting 
Joyce’s thinning hairline, sparse mustache (over his mocking lips), 
and slight chinbeard, his ear for language and the style of his 
literary expression. He goes on to spoof (and explicate) that 
style in his explanation of Shem “unconsciously explaining, for 
inkstands, with a meticulosity bordering on the insane, the various 
meanings of all the different foreign parts of speech he misused” 
(173). As a part of Shem’s experiences is included his exile to 
Trieste, “his citadear of refuge” (62), where he teaches at the 
“‘beurlads scoel” (467), the “beerlitz’” (182), where he is “an 
Irish emigrant the wrong way out” (190) and a cosmopolite, a 
“Europasianised Afferyank” (191), having deserted the fine whis- 
key and good stout of Dublin to drink “some sort of rhubarbarous 
maundarin yellagreen funkleblue windigut diodying applejack 
squeezed from sour grapefruice” (171). World War I finds him 
in Swiss exile (both from the war in Europe and the insurrection 
in his native land) with his drink and his pen: 


on that surprisingly bludgeony Unity Sunday when the 
grand germogall allstar bout was harrily the rage between 
our weltingtoms extraordinary and our pettythicks the 
marshalaisy and Irish eyes of welcome were smiling dag- 
gers down their backs, when the roth, vice and blause met 
the noyr blank and rogues and the grim white and cold 
bet the black fighting tans, categorically unimperatived 
by the maxims, a rank funk getting the better of him, the 
scut in a bad fit of pyjamas fled like a leveret for his bare 
lives . . . kuskykorked himself up tight in his inkbattle 
house, badly the worse for boosegas, there to stay in afar 
for the life . . . he collapsed carefully under a bedtick 
from Schwitzer’s . . . his cheeks and trousers changing 
colour every time a gat croaked (176-177). 


The campaign of slander reputedly waged against him, the hints 
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at his cultivated depravities, the broadsides, poems and letters he 
wrote—Atherton notes that every early Joyce work is mentioned 
at least once in Finnegans Wake'—and difficulties concerning the 
publications of the earlier work are all part of Shem’s background, 
directly derived from Joyce’s own. Richard Ellmann’s biography 
refers to Shaun’s comments on the pirating of Shem’s “unique 
hornbook” (422) ;* many other such references can be noted, par- 
ticularly the direct one about Samuel Roth, bowdlerizer of 
Ulysses, in the passage on the Great War and the Easter Rebel- 
lion, where all wars become Joyce’s personal war against the “roth, 
vice and blause”’: Roth, the Vice League, and the pale bluenoses. 
Even Judge Woolsey who finally ruled Ulysses acceptable in 
America is mentioned several pages later: “Was there ever heard 
of such lowdown blackguardism? Positively it woolies one to 
think over it” (180). 

But the highlight of the Shem chapter is the self-portrait of 
Joyce as the poet of the doomed world commenting on the destruc- 
tion he has viewed in the world during his lifetime, a world’s 
tribulations and his own, and even regret on the estrangement of 
the brothers—“O hell, here comes our funeral! O pest, I’ll miss 
the post!” (190). He addresses himself as a “sniffer of carrion, 
premature gravedigger, seeker of the nest of evil in the bosom of 
a good word” (189), and although “blind” he sees the devastation 
wrought by the Easter Rebellion—“the dynamitisation of col- 
leagues, the reducing of records to ashes, the levelling of all 
customs by blazes’’ (189) ; he nonetheless involves himself in the 
affairs of the country which he felt he would “farsooner” (171) 
desert, finding himself merrily fuming over his “new Irish stew” 
(190). That stew may be interpreted as both the new Irish nation 
evolving from the ruins of rebellion and civil war—a nation that 
Joyce openly disavowed but apparently nursed a secret hope for— 
and his own literary pot-au-feu, again indicating that despite his 
misgivings and animosities Joyce closely associated his own for- 
tunes with those of the Ireland that produced him. 





There are many descriptions of Shem throughout Finnegans 
Wake, and with typically Joycean whimsey they contradict them- 


® Atherton, pp. 106-110. 
* James Joyce (New York, 1959), p. 592. 
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selves with consistency. This is important if one assumes that 
autobiographically Joyce not only sees himself as the Shem-figure, 
the artist, the non-conformist, in the Wake, but also as the com- 
posite man, the synthesis of himself and his conformist brother 
with whom he forms the totality of the hero, Humphrey Chimpden 
Earwicker. Many references to age which have hitherto been 
overlooked occur throughout the book, both for Earwicker and 
Shem; and they invariably range between forty and the middle- 
fifties—Joyce’s age during the seventeen-year period in which he 
was composing his last work: Shem is “furtivefree yours of 
age” (173) while Earwicker is “most frifty” (25) and “a man of 
around fifty” (506). A case might well be constructed in the light 
of Shem’s age in the forties and Earwicker’s in the fifties that 
Joyce, as he progressed during the writing of Finnegans Wake, 
might have come to realize the synthesis necessary in order to 
identify with Everyman; and it might therefore be significant that 
the final reference in the text to age occurs in Anna Livia’s closing 
soliloquy, “fiftyseven” (620), Joyce’s age on the birthday-publi- 
cation date of Finnegans Wake. 

It is nonetheless obvious that Joyce is caricaturing himself in 
the Wake, even to the extent of harping upon his blindness and 
his famous black eyepatch: “a blind of black sailcloth over its 
wan phwinshogue . . . dejected into day and night with jesuit bark 
and bitter bite, calicohydrants of zolfer and scoppialamina by full 
and forty Queasisanos” (182-183) ; “the simian has no sentiment 
secretions but weep cataracts for all me, Pain the Shamman!” 
(192). “I wisht I had better glances to peer to you” (626), Anna 
Livia Plurabelle says, as she is flowing out to sea at the end of 
Finnegans Wake, strengthening the temptation to assert that 
Joyce’s personal attempt to identify himself with the broadest ex- 
panse of humanity personified by Earwicker actually reaches its 
culmination in his final identification with the All-Woman who 
remains eternal. 

But it is essentially Shem’s preoccupation which Joyce is 
parodying in the Wake; Shem is writing a book—obviously Fin- 
negans Wake itself—and it is in his many statements of purpose, 
descriptions of contents, and explanations of technique that Joyce 
proves himself to be writing a parody of a parody. Finnegans 
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Wake is a “meandertale” (18)—or “meanderthalltale’ (19)—in 
cyclical form, a “book of Doublends Jined” (20) which is a 


continuous present tense integument slowly unfolded 
all marryvoising moodmoulded cyclewheeling history 
(thereby, he said, reflecting from his own individual per- 
sonal life unlivable, transaccidentated through the slow 
fires of consciousness into a dividual chaos, perilous, 
potent, common to allflesh, human only, mortal) but with 
each word that would not pass away the squidself which 
he had squirtscreened from the crystalline world waned 
chagreenold and doriangrayer in its dudhud (186). 


Here Joyce implies the use of the Viconian cyclical pattern of re- 
curring history which he employs in Finnegans Wake; he is pre- 
senting the unfolding panorama of continuous history through his 
use of representative individuals who are characteristic of himself. 
His process is a conscious one —all the materia! he collects is 
fused through his consciousness: it is the material which consti- 
tutes his antagonists, man divided in chaos against himself. His 
domain is the realm of humankind ; his technique is complicated by 
the smokescreen which, like the squid, he squirts over the clear 
water—the ink of his art which refuses to paint the story of man 
in terms of black and white, but insists upon realizing the various 
shadings, the dual character of Wilde’s handsome Dorian and his 
distorted image, his real self. 


This then is Shem, at once Joyce’s self-portrait and self- 
caricature, a continuation of Stephen and a burlesque of him. At 
those instances when Shem is most like Joyce, his younger brother 
Shaun most resembles Joyce’s brother Stanislaus. Other proto- 
types for Shaun have been mentioned on occasion, including, as 
both Hugh Kenner and Richard Ellmann suggest,? Eamon De 
Valera, the successful Irish politician who was born the same year 
as Joyce; a reference to “Da Valorem’s Dominical Brayers” (342) 
is one of many linking De Valera to Shaun. Also, since Shem is a 
continuation of Stephen, Shaun is a logical development of Malachi 
Mulligan (Oliver St. John Gogarty), the medical student who was 
taking his “varsatile examinations in the ologies” (468). Together 


a Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce (London, 1955), pp. 357-359; Ellmann, 
p. 635. 
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De Valera and Gogarty are present in the disintegration of Haun 
(Shaun the Ghost) : “ere Molochy wars bring the devil era” (473) 
to add a third level of meaning to the puns on the battles in heaven 
and in Ireland. But it is primarily Stanislaus who bears the brunt 
of Joyce’s invective and emerges as the primary prototype for the 
bourgeois brother, as Joyce finds himself pitted against these three 
successful Irish non-artists, his professor brother, his doctor 
“friend,” and his politician countryman. Only recent documen- 
tation begins to fill in the lacunae left by the “faithful” who formed 
Joyce’s Paris circle, beginning with the publication in 1950 of 
Stanislaus Joyce’s memoir—the two translations of which were 
individually titled Recollections of James Joyce by His Brother 
and “James Joyce: A Memoir’*—and reaching its culmination 
with Richard Ellmann’s definitive biography in 1959. Both works 
present a portrait of the relationship between the brothers during 
their later years which makes the incidents in Finnegans Wake 
more meaningful. In the Fable of the Ondt and the Gracehoper, 
Joyce presents Shem as the carefree spendthrift and Shaun as the 
thrifty solid citizen, and although in his biography Ellmann sees 
Wyndham Lewis as the primary model for the Ondt,® his earlier 
article on the subject notes that 


James was extravagant in fancy and in finance, and the 
proceeds of Stanislaus’s lessons often ended — after 
James, smiling and smoking a cigarette, had presented 
his latest need—in his brother’s pocket. When James re- 
vamped in Finnegans Wake the fable of the dancing 
grasshopper and saving ant, he drew upon his experience 
with Stanislaus by letting the grasshopper carry the day.*® 


It should be noted that the Gracehoper has “jingled through a 
jungle of love and debts” (416), while the Ondt, “a weltall fellow, 
raumybult and abelboobied, bynear saw altitudinous wee a schel- 
ling in kopfers” (416)—the German words raum and kopf and 
the Austrian currency strongly suggest the pre-war days in Trieste 
shared by James and Stanislaus Joyce. 


* Stanislaus Joyce, Recollections of James Joyce by His Brother (trans. 
Ellsworth Mason; New York, 1950); “James Joyce: A Memoir,” Hudson 
Review, II (Winter, 1950), 485-514; trans. Felix Giovanelli. 

*Elimann, p. 608. 

*Ellmann, “The Grasshopper and the Ant—Notes on James Joyce and 
His Brother, Stanislaus,” The Reporter, XII (December 1, 1956), 36. 
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No one who has ever read Stanislaus’s admonitions to his 
brother concerning drinking and immorality, or has noted his im- 
patience with the obscurities of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, 
can fail to hear Stanislaus’s voice issuing from the Ondt: 
“Grouscious me and scarab my sahul! What a bagateller it is! 
Libelulous! Inzanzarity! Pou! Pschla! Ptuh! What a zeit for the 
goths!” (415) or hear him criticize Joyce’s Paris coterie: “Let 
him be Artalone the Weeps with his parisites peeling off him I’ll 
be Highfee the Crackasider. Flunkey Footle furloughed foul, 
writing off his phoney” (418). But the Gracehoper forgives the 
Ondt’s malice, as Joyce apparently forgave Stanislaus’s when he 
sent him a copy of Finnegans Wake—which Stanislaus refused to 
accept. It is just this sort of moral unctuousness that must have 
precipitated the comment in the Night Lessons footnotes (written, 
not by Shem, as most commentators blithely assume, but by the 
far more impartial Issy): “The stanidsglass effect, you could 
sugerly swear buttermilt would not melt down his dripping ducks” 
(277). 

The controversy between John Henry Raleigh and Ellsworth 
Mason concerning the part played by Stanislaus as a model for 
Shaun can now be decided in Raleigh’s favor in the light of Stanis- 
laus’s memoir and Ellmann’s biography. Raleigh accurately per- 
ceived the “loving irony” of the guilty forgiving the innocent" in 
Finnegans Wake, where Joyce’s flower girls sing the praises of 
their sun-god, Chuff (Shaun), in a long paean full of double 
entendres beginning: “Enchainted, dear sweet Stainusless, young 
confessor, dearer dearest” (237). The biographical details from 
Stanislaus’s life are minute in detail and carefully hidden, as 
Mason notes when he uncovers in this hymn of praise the sig- 
nificance of the mock-Egyptian phrase “Elleb Inam, Titep Notep” 
(237), “which, spelled backwards as ‘Belle mani, petit peton,’ re- 
flects the vanity about his hands and feet that Stanislaus actually 
had as a boy.’?? Such minutiae are neither accidental nor merely 
whims ; Joyce is attempting to deal personally and privately as well 
as objectively with the real problems in his own life. His relation- 


1“ <‘NMfy Brother’s Keeper’—Stanislaus Joyce and ‘Finnegans Wake,’ ” 
Modern Language Notes, LXVIII (February 1953), 108, et passim. 

“Ellsworth Mason, “Mr. Stanislaus Joyce and John Henry Raleigh,” 
Modern Language Notes, LXX (March 1955), 188, n. 3. 
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ship with Stanislaus is important to him, and he deals with the 
brother conflict from apparent personal experience, working 
toward a synthesis which Stanislaus was unable to accept. It is 
significant that Joyce always allows Shem to apologize to Shaun 
(as after being beaten by Shaun during the Night Lessons): “I 
can’t say if it’s the weight you strike me to the quick or that red 
mass I was looking at but at the present momentum, potential as I 
am, I’m seeing rayingbogeys rings round me. Honours to you and 
may you be commended for our exhibitiveness!” (304). Again in 
the “Ondt” fable it is the Gracehoper (Shem) who apologizes : 


[ forgive you, grondt Ondt, said the Gracehoper, weeping, 
For their sukes of the sakes you are safe in whose keep- 
ing (418). 


It is ironic, therefore, to note that Stanislaus refused to forgive 
(in refusing the proffered copy of the Wake), just as Joyce had 
predicted in the book when Shaun (as Prof. Jones), having been 
asked by Shem if he would help him save his soul, retorts, “No, 
blank ye! So you think I have impulsivism?” (149). Remembering 
this gesture, we have only to read Stanislaus’s account: “Joyce 
went to Paris, after which I saw him but rarely. I wrangled with 
him over Finnegans Wake, by correspondence and at different en- 
counters in Paris, Salzburg, or Zurich.”’* He adds that when 
“Finnegans Wake was published, on the author’s fifty-eighth [sic] 
birthday, my brother wrote to me offering a copy in homage. I 
refused it.”** And his final comment on the subject reads: “There 
is little need to tell how much regret this refusal has since cost me 
—even less when the uselessness of all regret is considered.”® 
It would be interesting, therefore, to know whether Prof. Joyce 
ever read a copy of the book he refused to accept, especially since 
his memoir anticipates the theme of the antagonistic brothers in 
James Joyce’s own Cain-Abel configuration: Stanislaus notes that 
in writing about James he runs the risk of “playing the part of 
Cain if I criticize and call a spade a spade.”!® James had already 
spared him that role by taking it for himself in the Wake. 


%S. Joyce, Hudson Review, II, 512. 
514. 
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It is the character of Shem, however, which most concerns us 
when investigating Joyce’s actual participation in the portrait of 
the world that he saw around him; he viewed that world as torn 
between the antithetical aspects of the nature of contemporary 
man: his proper, moralistic brother and his amoral—if not im- 
moral—artistic self. He attempts to move away from the intro- 
spective hero who began to wane in significance in Ulysses in 
order to concentrate on the nature of man around him, on the 
world in which he played an atypical but important role as the non- 
conforming ariist. Joyce seeks to see beyond himself in portray- 
ing Shem, however; his Stephen was only a particular type of 
artist reacting to a particular environment; and no matter how 
typical that interaction may have been in his eyes, it had to be 
expanded to include every facet of the artist in every reaction to 
the hostile bourgeois. The contrast between Shaunness and Shem- 
ism is outstanding, of course; and many commentators have been 
alert to codify that contrast—particularly Campbell and Robinson 
in their Skeleton Key and J. Mitchell Morse in Chapters IV and 
V of The Sympathetic Alien (New York, 1959)—but one must 
note that Joyce seems to be singularly aware that any sort of 
even division of all attributes to either one type of man or the 
other is decidedly unreal. His purpose is to present these carica- 
tures as two-dimensional facets of the nature of the single hero, 
of the Earwickerian Everyman who embodies both Shem and 
Shaun; whereas there is no single protoype for H. C. E., Shem 
and Shaun are based on nineteenth-century theatrical personages : 
Shaun is Dion Boucicault’s Sean the Post, and Shem is an equally 
two-dimensional stage-Irishman, as John Peale Bishop notes: 





His name is a corruption of Jim the Penman, a forger 
in an old comedy that used to be played in Dublin, but 
under that name I think we shall find that Joyce has in- 
troduced himself into Finnegans Wake, just as in The 
Portrait [sic] and Ulysses he is brought in as Stephen 
Dedalus.** 


Shem and Shaun exist in the Wake primarily as they are seen by 
their society, the bourgeois world accepting its hero in the guise 


™“Finnegans Wake,” Southern Review, V (Winter, 1940), 445. 
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of the stage Sean of Arrah-na-Pogue and its artistic villain as a 
harmless Richard Pigott, portrayed in the nineteenth century by 
Sir Charles Young’s Jim the Penman. But behind the cardboard 
figure lurks the flesh-and-blood artist, the mature Joyce, con- 
scious of his own excesses as “the artist as a young man,” con- 
scious of the world’s view of the artist, but peering out at 
the world with a new artistic objectivity from behind the eye- 
slits of the painted face of the literary forger. Joyce is that 
forger in the dual sense of the word: as Stephen intended, he is 
forging “in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of my 
race.” Harry Levin views the figure of Joyce playing his part 
behind Shem’s facade: 


From Shem to Seumas to James is an easy modulation 
for Joyce, and there can be no doubt that the autobio- 
graphical interest of the book is centered upon this char- 
acter, the black sheep of the family. In more than one 
passage Joyce seems to be announcing—in evasive jargon, 
to be sure—that he is Shem: “Immi ammi Semmi.’”* 


The autobiographic aspects that Joyce chooses to include in the 
Wake are important: they reflect Joyce’s attitude as an artist 
toward mankind and the world’s attitude toward the artist; they 
are selected from the dual position of what Joyce thinks is im- 
portant about his life and what the world chooses to highlight. As 
such Shem is at work on the same project: 


what do you think Vulgariano did but study with stolen 
fruit how cutely to copy all their various styles of signa- 
ture so as one day to utter an epical forged cheque on the 
public for his own private profit (181). 


Here is Shem, like Stephen, seeking the “signatures of all things” 
in order to write his epic while the world mistrusts his methods 
and motives—they see him creating a forgery while he sees him- 
self forging with the hammer and anvil of his artistry. He predicts 
that his literary work will be obscure and difficult to comprehend 
but insists upon the inevitability and invincibility of communica- 
tion among people (232) ; he will tamper with language—“making 


8 James Joyce (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), pp. 161-162. 
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a bolderdash for lubberty of speech” (233)—even to the point 
of slaughtering language—“as raskly and as baskly as your cheese- 
chalk cow cudd spanich” (233) is Joyce’s version of the French 
comment, Ji parle francais comme une vache espagnole (in itself 
containing the pun on Basque-vache)—but his literary jesting will 
be in earnest, for he will only be “letting on he’d jest be japers 
and his tail cooked up” (233). 

When any significant event in the author’s life became magni- 
fied in importance to him, there was a good chance of its finding its 
way into Finnegans Wake. A pair of trousers twice played such 
a role: while in Rome, Herbert Gorman reports, Joyce worked 
in a bank: 


It was a sedentary occupation; Joyce sat down all day, 
and it was not long before the rapidly thinning seat of his 
solitary pair of trousers became one of his major prob- 
lems in the Holy City. Towards the end of his first month 
(and it was an extremely hot August) he was gloomily 
announcing to his brother in Trieste: “There are two 
great patches on the seat of my trousers so that I cannot 
leave off my coat in the office and sit stewing for hours.’”?* 


And a second reference in Gorman’s biography to trousers con- 
cerns a production of The Importance of Being Earnest in Zurich 
during the first World War,”° but Gorman’s “authorized” biog- 
raphy fails to mention that Joyce had cabled Prime Minister 
Lloyd George of England about the affair. Harry Levin notes 
that “when he cabled Lloyd George, who had other things on his 
mind during the first World War, re a pair of trousers and The 
Importance of Being Earnest, he was behaving like an aggrieved 
schoolboy unjustly pandied.”** Perhaps Joyce realized that this 
was schoolboy behavior, for in the Night Lessons scene schoolboy 
Dolph notes in the margin: “How matches metroosers?” (280). 
And a reference to the earlier patched trouser seat in Rome is 
found during the Yawn inquest: “have you forgotten poor Alby 
Sobrinos, Geoff, you blighter, identifiable by the necessary white 
patch on his rear?” (488). 

As Joyce tells us, “he scrabbled and scratched and scriobbled 


” James Joyce (New York, 1948), p. 163. 
” Ibid., p. 253, passim. 
“Levin, pp. 54-55. 
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and skrevened nameless shamelessness about everybody ever he 
met” (182); the “official” biography of himself he refers to as 
“the Martyrology of Gorman” (349). His mistress-wife, Nora 
Barnacle, is the “highbosomheaving Missmisstress Morna of the 
allsweetheartening bridemuredemeanour!” (189) and he “barna- 
cled up to the eyes when he repented after seven” (423), which 
certainly seems to me to be a reference to Joyce’s eventual marriage 
in 1931, some twenty-seven years after he and Nora had run off 
to the Continent together. 

Biographer Gorman notes that “Mrs. McCormick was affronted 
when Joyce refused to be psychoanalyzed by Dr. Jung, a refusal, 
by the way, that he made flatly and angrily,”** thus losing Mrs. 
McCormick’s patronage. And Joyce in Finnegans Wake adds his 
own explanation to this refusal ;** the following dialogue takes 
place between the interrogators and the spook voice issuing from 
the exhausted body of Yawn: 


You have homosexual catheis of empathy between nar- 
cissism of the expert and steatopygic invertedness. Get 
yourself psychoanolised ! 

—O, begor, I want no expert nursis symaphy from 
yours broons quadroons and I can psoakoonaloose myself 
any time I want (the fog follow you all!) without your 
interferences or any other pigeonstealer (522). 


In the terminology of Joyce’s psychology the initials of the father 
appearing here in homosexual catheis of empathy refer to the 
“Tiberiast duplex” (123), the deposing of the father (H.C.E.- 
Tiberius) by the Christ-Shaun.** Duplex (dual Oedipus complex) 
and narcissism (certainly a characteristic of Shem as much as of 
Shaun) refer again to the split of the brothers, the ambivalence 
of love and hate which binds them and eventually synthesizes their 
differences. What Joyce refused from Jung personally he accepted 
from Jung’s books professionally: the concept of the collective 
unconscious permeates Finnegans Wake, the history of the race 
lies dormant in the brain of Everyman-Earwicker and manifests 
itself in his epic dream. This is “the law of the Jungerl” (268), 
and Joyce, like Jung, is one of the “grisly old Sykos who have done 


“Gorman, p. 264. 
3 See Atherton, pp. 38-39. 
* Campbell and Robinson, p. 15, n. 17. 
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our unsmiling bit on ’alices, when they were yung and easily 
freudened” (115) ;and Joyce, like his Alice-Iseult heroine, records: 


I will write down all your names in my gold pen and 
ink. Everyday, precious, while m’m’ry’s leaves are falling 
deeply on my Jungfraud’s Messongebook I will dream 
telepath posts dulcets on this isinglass stream (but don’t 
tell him or I’ll be the mort of him!) (460). 


Joyce seems to object to the malice of practicing psychoanalysis 
(Sykos on ’alices) but allows himself to psychoanalyze the entire 
race through the depiction of the sleeping mind of the individual. 
In his own guise Joyce comments on the Jung affair in a letter 
to Harriet Weaver dated 24 June 1921: 


A batch of people in Zurich persuaded themselves that I 
was gradually going mad and actually endeavoured to in- 
duce me to enter a sanatorium where a certain Doctor 
Jung (the Swiss Tweedledum who is not to be confused 
with the Viennese Tweedledee, Dr. Freud) amuses him- 
self at the expense (in every sense of the word) of ladies 
and gentlemen who are troubled with bees in their bon- 
nets.”° 


Despite the complex nature of the disassociated personalities in 
Finnegans Wake, of the opposite natures of the brothers uniting 
to form the gestalt of the father’s personality, a dominant motif is 
sounded which identifies James Joyce with the essence of his text 
on contemporary man. That he drew upon his own experiences, 
his life, his family, his own personality, becomes readily apparent 
as we trip over numerous personal asides in Finnegans Wake. 
The death of Professor Stanislaus Joyce, whose My Brother's 
Keeper (New York, 1958) terminates short of including the im- 
portant Trieste days in the lives of the Joyce brothers, now leaves 
only the written words of James and Stanislaus as a record of 
their relationship. Of the manuscripts from both camps Finnegans 
Wake stands as the most complete (if highly and fancifully fic- 
tionalized) statement of their mutual antagonism and affection, a 
vastly subjective transcript which the author signs with his own 
name and his pseudonym: 


“‘Shem is as short for Shemus as Jem is joky for Jacob” (169). 


* Stuart Gilbert, ed., Letters of James Joyce (New York, 1957), p. 166. 











J.B. IS NOT JOB 


CHARLES M. Bonp 
Bucknell University 


ANY modern authors and dramatists seem to find in the 
Bible excellent subjects for their productions without hav- 
ing adequate knowledge of the biblical text or evident concern to 
portray the history or the insights which the biblical authors were 
trying to present. Students of the Bible have a right to quarrel 
with this practice. An acquaintance of mine urged me to go see 
the picture, The Ten Commandments. “You will see just how 
Moses received the Torah and how the crossing of the Red Sea 
was made,” she affirmed. I had seen this picture when it was first 
produced and I knew that nothing could be farther from the truth 
than her statement. Moses would never have recognized what 
De Mille put into his film. There is an increasing number of such 
perversions of the biblical literature. It is time to speak out in 
protest. 


Archibald MacLeish’s play J.B. has received some very high 
praise and some severe criticism. There are those who think of it 
as a modernization of the ancient biblical drama, Job; but modern- 
ization may not be the correct term “vu use to describe it, Mac- 
Leish’s play had a good run in one of the New York theaters. The 
Saturday Review wrote of it as follows: “J.B. may well become 
one of the lasting achievements of art and mind of our time.” The 
publisher of the printed text writes on the jacket, 


“The Book of Job has lived in men’s minds for thousands 
of years and the myth of Job for longer, perhaps, than 
that. It is Job who asks most poignantly for all mankind 
the crucial question: How can the world be justified? 
How, if the world is what we see, can its creator be just? 
How, if God is just, can God be the creator of the world? 
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As Nickles, who plays the part of Satan in the play within 
MacLeish’s play, puts it in his mocking jingle: 


‘If God is God He is not good 
If God is good He is not God, 
Take the even, take the odd... .’” 


This I think represents about as well as any of the other state- 
ments about MacLeish’s play, in relationship to the Book of Job, 
the misconception of what the author of the Book of Job was try- 
ing to say. 

Certainly, in J.B. MacLeish undertakes to deal with one of 
humanity’s greatest problems—the problem of evil. But this is a 
problem only if one holds clearly and tenaciously to a conviction 
of monotheism. It is clear, however, this is not one of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s major convictions, as it was the conviction of the author 
of the Book of Job. I have not seen J.B. produced, but I have 
discussed the play with a number of persons who have seen it. 
I have never seen Job produced either. I have studied the text of 
J.B. enough to feel familiar with it. I have been studying the text 
of the Book of Job for many years. My firm conclusion is that 
J.B. is not Job. 

There is not time enough at our disposal to consider in detail 
the many differences between J.B. and Job. I shall endeavor, how- 
ever, to support my thesis by two or three pertinent illustrations 
which will indicate that J.B. is not in any real sense a modern 
Job; it is, rather, a caricature of Job. 

The basic problem of the Book of Job is the problem of evil 
presented in its sharpest and most difficult terms. Why, in a world 
for which God is responsible, does a thoroughly good man suffer 
such terrible and terrifying losses, pain, and frustration as Job 
does? This is the problem as the author of Job sees it. God, the 
Creator, the Sustainer, the Concerned, is there as the principal 
Fact. It is because there is this one God who creates and who is 
presumed to be a friendly and gracious Being that the problem 
arises. If there are thought to be two or more gods, the suffering 
and loss and pain may be present but they cause no great theo- 
logical, philosophical, or moral problem, for it is easy to attribute 
the good acts to one deity and the evil to another. It is only 
monotheism which must recognize the problem of evil. And it is 
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a problem only as this one God is believed to be good. It is this 
fact that disturbs the author of the Book of Job. He has no second 
deity upon whom to lay the blame for Job’s extreme suffering. 
The other inexplicable phase of the problem of evil is caused by 
the fact of Job’s goodness of life and integrity of character. It is 
not hypocrisy or fair-weather goodness on Job’s part, for the 
author presents God himself as claiming complete goodness on the 
part of Job. And it is not an enforced or inevitable goodness. 
Job strives to be a good and devout man, because this is right—and 
he wants to be right. The atheist or the humanist may not recog- 
nize a problem of evil as the monotheist must, but he can scarcely 
fail to recognize an equally difficult problem of good. As I read 
J.B. I do not discover Mr. MacLeish’s coming to grips with this 
awful problem. He sees the facts of loss and pain and frustration 
in his chief character and his family, but he finds a modified 
problem. It turns out to be something like this: How can God 
be justified in inflicting such terrible suffering upon J.B. just to 
show that it is God who creates and destroys? This is not the prob- 
lem faced by the author of the Book of Job; it is only a caricature 
of it. 

Not only does MacLeish fail to see the real problem of Job, 
he fails also to understand God as the author of the Book of Job 
understands him. There is nothing in the Book of Job which sug- 
gests blasphemy or the ridiculing of the idea or the fact of God. 
Even in Job’s most bitter complaint, he is reverent and wants 
above everything else to find again the soul-satisfying relationship 
between himself and God. The three friends and Elihu, and also 
the Satan, the Adversary, see themselves in relation to God, whom 
they variously interpret but never ridicule. God is the Author 
and Purposer, and He never loses this role in the mind of the 
author or in the minds of the characters in the play. Satan, the 
Adversary, is not the Devil of a later concept. He is not the 
Prince of evil power. He is one of the sons of God, one of the 
important members of the heavenly court whose god-given business 
it is to discover whether man’s worship of God is honest worship 
or only a pretence—a divine District Attorney, if you please. 
Satan fares much worse at the hands of some later authors as well 
as in later books of the Bible. 
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In MacLeish’s play, on the other hand, one finds no idea of 
God that calls for reverence on the part of men. God does not 
really count. The very fact that the part of God in the play within 
the play is taken by a broken-down actor who can only sell toy 
balloons at a circus is evidence of the almost sarcastic caricature of 
the idea of God as MacLeish deals with it. There is no God worthy 
of the name in his play, and even the occasional sonorous quo- 
tations that are heard from the God-mask are not enough to give 
to the play the sense of God’s dealing with men that the Book of 
Job presents. Mr. Zuss has nothing of the character of God as 
the author of Job understands him, and Nickles is a complete 
misinterpretation of Satan, the Adversary. In J.B. Nickles is Mr. 
Zuss’s persistent and bitter antagonist, not his servant or son, 
and as such, he is given the role of declaring in ugly and blas- 
phemous terms MacLeish’s insistence that the world makes no 
sense whatever and that God’s dealing with men is the ultimate 
of senseless and vindictive cruelty. This may be MacLeish’s view 
of the world. It is not the world that the author of the Book of 
Job sees. It sounds more like Sartre or Camus. It is not Job. 

It seems to me that MacLeish is saying that God really makes 
no difference in the world of human affairs and that the whole 
idea of divine Power of good and evil is a pathetic make-believe, 
or worse. To put it in other words, one cannot believe in God 
unless he can believe that God is just. But the awful tragedy of 
human suffering denies any real justice in the nature of the uni- 
verse. The conclusion, then, is obvious, Mr. MacLeish would argue. 

In the biblical play Job hangs on tenaciously to the fact of God 
and to the conviction of his own integrity. He can, in the depths 
of his agony, accuse God of cruelty; but he never denies God or 
loses his basic desire to prove his own integrity. Job’s mind goes 
through many changes. He wishes that he had never been con- 
ceived. He wishes that he had died at birth. He wishes that he 
could die now. Then his mind goes on to lay hold upon another 
absorbing desire. He wants to come into the presence of God and 
there to prove his own integrity. He believes that death is im- 
minent; and, even though he makes no progress in his effort to 
understand why he suffers so much, he increases in his eagerness 
to come into God’s presence for his own justification. He insists 
that he will be justified if he can come into the presence of God. 
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In pushing this conviction, Job finally goes far beyond the ancient 
concept of Sheol, the ultimate destiny of all, good and bad alike, 
and lays hold upon the conviction of immortality. Sheol is the 
“land of darkness and of no return, where even the light is dark- 
ness.” There is no hope of human redemption or justification in 
Sheol. But just as surely, Job is convinced that God, who has 
him hedged in and is shooting his arrows of adversity into him, 
is the same God who is his Redeemer. Out of the depths of despair 
a faith in immortality is born, and man knows that he is not for- 
gotten of God. Even Jesus of Nazareth, dying on that Roman cross 
as a political criminal, could cry out, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Yet this same Jesus on that same cross could 
say, “Father, into thy hands I commend my soul.” It is a long 
road from the place where Job could only cry, “Let the day perish 
wherein I was conceived” to that place where he could say in con- 
fidence, “I know that my Redeemer lives, and at last he will stand 
upon the earth; and after my flesh has been thus destroyed, then 
without my flesh I shall see God.” Or a little later in the play he 
could say, “But he knows the way I take; and when he has tried 
me, I shall come forth as gold.” Job holds fast his integrity. He 
does not cringe. His complaint is sharp, but his faith in God does 
not fail; and in the struggle he achieves a knowledge of God and 
a hope for the future the world never had before—and has never 
really lost. 


There is another magnificent achievement of insight which the 
author of the Book of Job makes but which one does not find in 
J.B. Job makes a discovery that God cares about his creation. Job 
had said earlier in the play that no wicked man would come into 
the presence of God. This led to Job’s great desire to find his 
way into the presence of God, which would be all the justification 
Job could ask for. But God did far more than that: He took the 
initiative and came to Job. The voice from the storm put Job’s 
world back together again. The almost unbelievable thing had 
happened. The initiatory grace of God was Job’s justification and 
the witness of a relationship that was really never broken, though 
Job thought it was. 


The last paragraph (verses 10-17) of the Book of Job cer- 
tainly can be no part of the original play. Biblical criticism has 
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clearly established that the original text of the Bible has suffered 
by reason of accidents as well as by reason of the attempts of 
copyists, translators, and interpreters to make the Bible say what 
they supposed it should say. It is the conviction of the present 
writer that some devout Hebrew scholar could not accept the 
tremendous ideas of the author of the drama of Job and therefore 
tried to make it all turn out in harmony with the orthodox belief 
that a good man will be richly rewarded. If Job’s experience means 
anything, it denies the orthodox conviction. The idea here is al- 
most completely contrary to the position which the author de- 
veloped through the long argument of the drama. Job was not 
justified by reason of his restored prosperity. That is a rather 
pagan idea. The author of Job did not support it. Job was justified 
by the fact that he actually stood in the presence of God and that 
communication was re-established. The unbelievable aspect of 
this redemption was that God took the initiative to come to Job. 
Here is a foregleam of the Christian gospel of divine grace. Mac- 
Leish knows nothing about this, judged by his play. 

In the development of the drama, Job, by the very nature of 
the tragic experiences through which he was passing, allowed 
himself to cry out against God with considerable bitterness and 
complaint. 


... L will not restrain my mouth; 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 
Am I a sea, or a sea monster, 

that thou settest a guard over me? 


* * * 


How long wilt thou not look away from me, 
nor let me alone until I swallow my spittle? 

If I sin, what do I do to thee, thou watcher of men? 
Why hast thou made me thy mark [to shoot at] ? 


* * * 
[Though] I am blameless, [yet] I regard not myself ; 
I loathe my life. 


It is all one; therefore I say, 
He [God] destroys both the blameless and the wicked. 


K * * 
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Hast thou eyes of flesh [God]? 
Dost thou see as man sees? 
Are thy days as the days of man, 
or thy years as man’s years, 
that thou dost seek out my iniquity 
and search for my sin, 
although thou knowest I am not guilty, 
and there is none to deliver out of thy hand? 


Job’s attitude was completely changed, however, when God spoke 
to him out of the storm. 


Then Job answered the Lord; 

‘Behold I am of small account ; 
what shall I answer thee? 

I lay my hand upon my mouth.’ 


* * * 


‘I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now my eye sees thee; 

therefore I despise myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.’ 


Was Job simply brow-beaten into silence by the questions God 
poured upon him? I think not. Job had no answers for those ques- 
tions, but something else had happened in his experience. 


1. God had taken the initiative to come to Job for Job’s 
justification. 

2. Job now knows at first hand that, in all the mysteries 
of life, God is One who cares, One who is truly con- 
cerned for all his creation. 

3. Job now knows that there never was a moment in which 
he was not God’s concern. 


This was far more than he could ever have expected—much less 
demanded. 

It is at this point that one of the basic differences between 
J.B. and Job becomes quite clear. The Christian Century, dated 
April 8, 1959, carries an article written by Mr. MacLeish under 
the title, “The Book of Job.” He accepts the traditional inter- 
pretation of Job, without raising many questions about it, and 
thereby misses the real point. Here is the way he states his position. 


“Tt is commonly said . . . that the meaning of the Book 
of Job is incomplete and unsatisfactory to any Christian: 
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that the Book of Job does no more than pose the tre- 
mendous question of man’s lot. It is understandable that 
men should say this, for certainly the meaning of the 
Book of Job is a hard meaning and the terms of the 
dramatic action are brutal. . . . At last God answers Job. 
. . . But answers him how? By showing him the hidden 
cause? No, by convicting him of insignificance. 
What has been shown then? . . . Of one meaning we can 
be certain. To the old poet who wrote this drama thou- 
sands of years ago the injustice of the universe was self- 
evident; .. .” (p. 420). 


But if MacLeish had questioned that old poet a little more deeply, 
he would have discovered that the author of the Book of Job was 
able to go beyond a sense of injustice to a new and larger under- 
standing of the essential nature of the universe. His problem of 
evil was not solved. It was overcome. Beyond suffering of the 
most awful type, there is always the possibility of man’s coming 
into a redeeming relationship with the God who cares about all His 
creation and who has never ceased caring for the sufferer. It is 
in this relationship that justification and redemption come. 

One other very significant point the author of the Book of 
Job presents at the finale of the drama. Not only does God, by 
his grace, make clear the redemption of Job, but he also provides 
a way by which the three friends, who, in spite of all their worldly 
and theological wisdom, were mis-representing Him, could also 
be redeemed. Their redemption comes when Job prays for them. 
Redemption is not only what God does for men. Redemption is 
also what men can do for each other by the grace and love of God. 

It is this final and climactic insight of the author of the Book 
of Job which I miss from the finale of MacLeish’s J.B. There is 
a tender bit of romance at the conclusion of J.B. Out of the com- 
plete ruin of their world, J.B. and Sarah, his estranged but re- 
pentant wife, find that there is still a spark of love which they 
have for each other. But there is nothing else. MacLeish, in his 
article in the Christian Century makes the affirmation that there 
never is any reality but the love of one person for another. This 
is his purely humanistic answer to life’s most difficult enigma. 
So the MacLeish play ends: 


Blow on the coal of the heart. 
The candles in the churches are out, 
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The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 
And we'll see by and by... . 


MacLeish fails to see that noble and inspiring as is the human 
love of two people for each other, all of this is blind groping in 
the dark until that love is seen to be grounded in a higher and 
holier love—the love of God for his creatures and his concern to 
undergird them in their struggle for fulfillment. The author of the 
Book of Job saw that. And so did Jesus of Nazareth, with the 
sure instinct of the great religious prophet. This is the Christian 
affirmation that human love is a holy thing, not only because it 
reflects the love of God for man, but also because it is a sure 
road for man to find God. 





JOHN TYNDALL AND THE 
VICTORIAN NEW PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES S, BLINDERMAN 
Southern Illinois University 


CRUCIAL stage in the progress of any civilization is 
A reached with the invention of history. Prior to this stage, 
supernatural agencies are credited with the desire and power to 
intervene in the affairs of men. If enunciated in sacred literature, 
a succession of events leading to the erection of mountains or to 
the founding of cities is likely to be less an account of causes 
and effects than a list of independent happenings. So long as the 
primary initiation of an event is thought of as the working of a 
transcendental being, basically inscrutable, history is not possible. 
The ancient Hebrew notion of history, for example, was shaky 
at its base since Jehovah was swathed in mystery, his reasoning 
“unweeting,” as Thomas Hardy said, beyond the ken of human 
comprehension. Job’s ignorance had to be remedied; Pan had to 
be driven from the woods; perhaps St. Nicholas had to become 
Santa Claus before a sense of history could be developed. Such 
development has been paralleled by—it may have been necessitated 
by—a concomitant crumbling of theological systems and a con- 
comitant removal of theological power. In periods of enervated 
ecclesiasticism, spokesmen are free to propound a naturalistic 
conception of history. Thus, enjoying the benefits made possible 
by the religious indifference of Rome, Lucretius could poetize 
freely upon his ideas of natural creation and evolution; Renais- 
sance toleration enabled Machiavelli to disregard God as well as 
fable in his hypothesis of history; and an enlightened eighteenth 
century permitted Gibbon to shunt aside the primary, or tran- 
scendental, causes of Christianity in order to discuss the secondary, 
or natural, causes. © 

Similarly, the Victorian Age, despite its evangelical coloring, 
witnessed the reinforcement of the idea of history by the work 
done by scientists who posited causality against miracle, histori- 
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ography against hagiography. One of the foremost exponents of 
naturalistic history was John Tyndall who, along with Darwin, 
Spencer, and Huxley, was an acknowledged horseman of un- 
belief. At first, they all had to contend with the supernatural 
theories that deny history. The invigorated pietism of the late 
eighteenth century made it difficult for historians to operate suc- 
cessfully, or at any rate, safely—Joseph Priestley was exiled and 
his home destroyed because of his attempts to contribute to the 
new idea of history. The professional and social difficulties en- 
countered by Vulcanist geologists further illustrate this point: if 
they failed to correlate scientific facts with clerical assertions, they 
were forced to spend much of their valuable time refuting impu- 
tations of infidelity. It was, however, precisely these heretical 
Vulcanists and later the uniformitarians whose doctrines led to 
fruitful theories. The dogmas of the Neptunist and catastrophic 
schools, on the other hand, based as they were upon bibliolatry 
and its commitment to supernatural intervention, led to a blind 
alley, where they faltered and died. The identity implied here be- 
tween history and some of the sciences, notably geology and pale- 
ontology, is not fortuitous : the method of both, what T. H. Huxley 
called retroactive prophecy, and the goal of both, the ascertain- 
ment of what happened in the past, are the same. 

While Huxley’s work in fashioning an idea of history was per- 
formed directly under the banner of Darwinism as Huxley pop- 
ularized natural selection, Tyndall’s work was related to physical 
theory. Both were determined to demonstrate that geological in- 
vestigation proved the earth to be substantially older than Bishop 
Ussher’s conjecture (4004 B.C., October 23, 9:00 a.m., according 
to the Bishop, was the time of creation) ; and ihey both agreed 
that catastrophic crises, the materials of theology, are less decisive 
in shaping the earth than slow and gradual changes, the incidents 
of history. Religious people, as hostile reviews of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Tyndall amply illustrate, were incensed by the historical 
studies which insisted upon an aged earth and insinuated that 
man was derived from non-man in a sequence that lent itself to 
naturalistic interpretation. Tyndall’s exposition of the Victorian 
New Philosophy made him famous (or, in some quarters, in- 
famous), for he carried the historical sequence beyond the point 
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of man’s origination and even beyond the point of the origination 
of the earth. Although today less well known than Darwin and 
Huxley, in his own time he was noted as a lecturer of great 
ability at the Royal Institution, the London Institution, the School 
of Mines, and other institutions for both scholars and laymen. 
Eventually, he became an officer in the most important scientific 
organizations in England, among them the Royal Society and the 
British Association. Scientific inventions of singular import, such 
as the telephone, the telegraph, the electric light, and the dynamo, 
were produced during his lifetime; and scientific theories of even 
greater import, such as the concept of the conservation of energy 
and that of natural selection, were arrived at. It was the con- 
vergence of these two ideas, as Richard Hofstadter has pointed out, 
which “was chiefly responsible for the enormous growth in the 
prestige of the natural sciences.”* Tyndall’s contribution was 
mainly in chemistry and physics; it includes his demonstration of 
the existence of vital matter in the air, a support of Pasteur’s 
work,” research on the magnetic potential of crystals, on radiation 
and absorption, on heat, and on molecular action. But his claim 
to fame rests less upon these than upon his popularizing of the 
broad philosophical and historical assumptions underlying his 
specific scientific research. 

“Tt’s a very queer world,” complained Shaw’s Mrs. Whitefield 
in Man and Superman. “It used to be so straightforward and 
simple; and now nobody seems to think and feel as they ought. 
Nothing has been right since that speech that Professor Tyndall 
made at Belfast.” Delivered on August 18, 1874, “that speech”— 
Tyndall’s Presidential Address to the British Association—is one 
of the epochal works marking the transition from the comfortable 
orthodoxy of the early Victorian Age to the new equilibrium be- 
tween old conviction and bold assumption, which characterized 
the eighteen seventies. During this latter decade, the religious 
argument was being sustained by polemical tracts and by a series 
of lectures sponsored by the Christian Evidence Society, featur- 


' Social Darwinism in American Thought (Boston, 1955), p. 36. 

?W. Bulloch said of Tyndall’s research disproving the theory of spon- 
taneous generation, “Along with Pasteur’s essays the work of Tyndall 
constitutes the foundation of all subsequent work on Bacteriology.” Quoted 
in A. S. Eve and C. H. Creasey, Life and Work of John Tyndall (London, 
1945), p. 323. 
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ing eminent theologians such as the Dean of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York; and the tenets of the New Philosophy were 
being maintained by Winwood Reade, Spencer, Huxley, W. K. 
Clifford, Darwin, and Tyndall. Tyndall’s address, though un- 
familiar, was momentous. It consisted of a series of contrasts 
between materialists (Democritus and Bacon among others) on 
the one hand and Christian apologists on the other; between the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, which Tyndall considered menial and 
corrupt, and that of Victorian rationalism. 


It was not se much the content of Tyndall’s speech that in- 
furiated the amen corner. The crime he had committed was to 
upset momentarily but drastically the modus vivendi between 
science and religion then being carefully and adroitly re-established 
after the blows delivered by Darwin and Huxley. The progress 
towards: reconciliation can be seen in the reaction to Darwin’s two 
most important works: the Origin of Species had been inundated 
with highly antagonistic reviews in 1860, but the Descent of Man 
(1871), even though it drew the anthropological consequences of 
a belief in organic evolution, was greeted with a lighter shower 
of abuse, a forecast of what appeared to be a sunny reconciliation. 
Theologians in the Seventies were well content to dress Scripture 
in the robes of biology and in this guise shove it before the public. 
“Tt is time to forget old conflicts which all wise thinkers have 
abandoned,” advised a writer in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, reprimanding Tyndall.* In resurrecting these old conflicts, 
Tyndall was opposing a popular trend. Only parochial funda- 
mentalists refused to admit that Genesis was an allegory of evolu- 
tion; only incorrigible atheists such as Charles Bradlaugh were 
utterly hostile to Christianity. Most of the men of science hoped 
that gradual and gentle persuasion would ultimately puncture 
theological massive resistance. Though in many respects Tyndall 
was himself part of this general movement to fuse traditional 
religious attitudes with modern scientific ones, though he was even 
prepared to second the motion that God had created a few original 
forms, each endowed with the ability for further development 
(the thesis expounded by Charles Kingsley in Water-Babies), the 
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®“Modern Scientific Materialism, 
CXVI (November 1874), 538. 
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whole tone of his Belfast address was in sharp contrast to the 
banalities of reconciliation. 

For what he did was not merely to confirm with unseemly ex- 
uberance the fact that science was irresistible, but to close the 
avenues of retreat left to the orthodox by a Darwin uninterested 
in metaphysical speculation. “The impregnable position of science 
may be described in a few words,” Tyndall said in his address. 
“We claim, and we shall wrest from theology, the entire domain 
of cosmological theory.” Catholicism was a “poisonous creed” ; 
lest Protestants take comfort, he continued, what Christianity 
offered to the “commotion” and “breezy leap of the torrent” of 
science was the “foetid stillness of the swamp.’”* These were 
strong words. Theology could not decline the challenge, for to do 
so would be to relinquish all claim to reality; its sole role in 
society would have been reduced to the chanting of pleasant 
harmonies on scriptural allegory. Tyndall’s notions, sadly com- 
mented the writer in Blackwood’s, would deny that religious 
ideas “have any verifiable objects at all.” When the gauntlet 
was picked up, a tumult of counterattack resounded. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy of Ireland, already irritated by a student petition 
for teachers of science, strongly denounced Tyndall. In Eng- 
land, James Martineau delivered an address, “Religion as Affected 
by Modern Materialism,” in which the Belfast speech was singled 
out as the perfect representative of scientific presumption, a 
point of view also forwarded by Richard Holt Hutton in a 
number of articles in the Spectator. Tyndall replied to these 
attacks in an “Apology for the Belfast Address,”’ others appeared 
in retaliation, and in a short time the Belfast Address took its 
place alongside its predecessors in the library of eristic literature. 
F. A. Lange noted in a postscript to the English translation of his 
History of Materialism (London, n.d., p. 363), summing up the 
significance of what Tyndall accomplished at Belfast, 


Tyndall’s address is, as it were, the official announce- 
ment of a new era for England, which plays so important 
a part in the History of Materialism. The old hollow truce 
between natural science and theology, which Huxley, and 
recently Darwin, had seriously shaken, is now broken, 


“ Fragments of Science (New York, n. d.), pp. 491, 469 n., and 493. 
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and men of science demand their right to follow out in 
all directions, undisturbed by any subsisting traditions, 
the consequences of their theory of the world. 


Materialism comprises two cardinal principles: 1) the Hob- 
besian notion that only matter in motion exists in the universe, 
and 2) determinism, a philosophical complex which maintains that 
everything, from human behavior to astral phenomena, is causally 
linked, and which thus substitutes causality for free will in human 
beings and for caprice in the universe. With respect to the 
first point, Tyndall believed that all human behavior is ultimately 
traceable to the actions of physical bodies (as, to take a simple 
example, mental ineptitude may result from a defective pituitary 
gland or from a box on the ears). He rejected Platonic dualism, 
with its tendency to invest the word matter with unpleasant con- 
notations while it lends to the word spirit an aura of dignity. In 
a Buchnerian excess, he asserted in his “Apology” that matter 
contains “the promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life,” and in the original speech said, “Every meal we eat, and 
every cup we drink, illustrates the mysterious control of Mind 
by Matter.” But Tyndall was an agnostic. An agnostic in the labora- 
tory may be quite definitive in asserting ascertainable truths; but 
when he engages in debate over metaphysical problems, he may 
retreat to a profession of profound ignorance about matters which 
are not easily ascertainable, matters which, in fact, may owe their 
resolution more to semantic exercise than to qualitative analysis. 
Thus, Tyndall shied away from dogmatic materialism as it was 
defined above and wrote, 


I compare the mind of man to a musical instrument with 
a certain range of notes, beyond which in both directions 
exists infinite silence. The phenomena of matter and 
force come within our intellectual range; but behind, and 
above, and around us the real mystery of the universe 
lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is in- 
capable of solution.® 


Ascertaining the relationship between somatic and psychic proc- 
esses has always been a stumbling block—as with Descartes when 


5 Fragments, pp. 499, 486 and 641. 
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he gave to the pineal gland the function of middleman between 
body and soul, as with Cabanis and Karl Vogt in their notorious 
attempts to prove that thought is a secretion of the brain. Huxley, 
whose talk on animal automata followed Tyndall’s address, said 
of Tyndall, “In fact a favourite problem of his is—Given the 
molecular forces in a mutton chop, deduce Hamlet or Faust 
therefrom. He is confident that the Physics of the Future will 
solve this easily.”® 

Nineteenth-century biological studies suggested that the human 
mind as well as the coccyx evolved, that everything was latent in 
the beginning, that the past is like a homunculus which contains 
within itself all subsequent generations. As an evolutionist, Tyn- 
dall traced the path of development backward from man to trilo- 
bite; as a chemist, from simple animalcule to organic compound ; 
and as a physicist, from the earth to the primordial energy. Yet 
“of still wider grasp and more radical significance’ than the 
theory of natural selection, he felt, is the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, for it exacts 


from every antecedent its equivalent consequent, from 
every consequent its equivalent antecedent, and [brings] 
vital as well as physical phenomena under the dominion 
of that law of causal connection which, so far as the 
human understanding has yet pierced, asserts itself every- 
where in nature. 


And in a memorable aphorism similarly purported to validating 
the belief in determinism, he asserted that “all our philosophy, 
all our poetry, all our science, and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the fires of the sun.’ 
Such pronouncements would lead one to assume that Tyndall 
advocated materialism unashamedly ; but he and Huxley habitually 
propped up a straw man, labelled it “Materialist,” and then pro- 
ceeded to attack it by agreeing with poet and priest that there is 
beauty and honor and thought, as if any rational human being 
ever denied the existence of these. “It seems never to have oc- 
curred to either Huxley or Tyndall to investigate as to whether 
there is any doctrine of Materialism such as theistic and other 


*Leonard Huxley, ed., The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huzley 
(N. Y., 1900), I, 249. 
" Fragments, pp. 478 and 440. 
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philosophers are wont to denounce,” scolded J. M. Robertson.® 
Although Tyndall claimed that neither atheism nor materialism 
had as offensive a sound to his ear as the beat of the drum 
ecclesiastic, he still denied that he was a materialist ; but deny the 
term as he would, he was declared guilty in the court of public 
opinion because of his militant advocacy of a view of history 
predicated upon determinism and of a view of human behavior 
predicated upon automatism. 

One reason why Tyndall disliked the word materialism was that 
it carried a train of unpleasant associations and it inhibited dis- 
passionate philosophical discussion. Another reason was that the 
stereotype of the materialist has it that he feels insulted by natural 
beauty—and Tyndall loved nature. Tyndall simply took over the 
popular view that materialism pictures nature as, in the words of 
Alfred North Whitehead, ‘“‘a dull affair, soundless, scentless, col- 
ourless ; merely the hurrying of material, endlessly, meaninglessly.” 
For Tyndall, such a picturing of his beloved nature was sacri- 
legious; he preferred to think of that nature which he prodded 
and flirted with as a stimulus to morality, to culture, and to 
imagination. Like Wordsworth in the Prelude, Tyndall found 
nature an instructor ; even the cataract of Horseshoe Falls in New 
York enabled him to think of his enemies with tenderness. An- 
other advantage provided by the study of nature is the develop- 
ment of what Bronowski has called the “habit of truth,” of what 
T. H. Huxley called a “fanaticism of veracity.” The study of 
nature provides yet another boon: it is an instrument of culture. 
While Bacon, impressed by printing, gunpowder, and the compass, 
had written two and a half centuries earlier that “the end of 
knowledge is utility,” Tyndall depreciated the utilitarian aspects 
of science, for they needed no advocates in the age of the Crystal 
Palace. Knowledge for its own sake, however, did. With Huxley 
and against Newman and Arnold, Tyndall emphasized the fact 
that science is as valuable an instrument of culture as Latin, that 
the study of scientific problems will as surely lead to an appreci- 
ation of past and present culture as the study of declensions. And, 
lastly, the study of nature enriches the imagination. Great scien- 
tific discoveries, he said in a lecture entitled “Radiant Heat,” are 


84 History of Freethought in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1929), 
p. 408. 
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made by men who, like Volta and Faraday, have as their only 
stimulus “the fascination which draws the climber to a never- 
trodden peak, and would have made Caesar quit his victories for 
the sources of the Nile.” “Apart even from its uses to society,” 
he added elsewhere, “there is something elevating in the idea of 
Man having tamed that wild force which flashes through the 
telegraphic wire, and made it the minister of his will.’”® 

In his own time Tyndall’s reputation as a popularizer far 
outshone his work in science proper: “The notion that Professor 
Huxley and Professor Tyndall are mere popularizers—because, 
forsooth, they expound as well as discover—has almost attained 
the rank of a vulgar error,” observed the Saturday Review.’ 
Those who, however, thought of him less as a scientist than an 
educator were not wholly wrong, for while what he said about 
radiant heat and the cleavage of slate would be soon dated, his 
more general comments about the function of religion, the method 
of science, and the history of western civilization touched upon 
universal verities. It was the popularizing of these subjects which 
made converts—and which also excited much consideration and 
sometimes thoughtful rebuttal.‘t Critics claimed that he was un- 
original, merely repeating the arguments of Draper and Lange 
and even of Lucretius; that he was insolent and discourteous in 
his approach and mistaken in his conclusions; that he was so 
entranced by the success of technology that he divorced objective 
reasoning to embrace wild imagining. “A temporary Pope of 
Science,” Blackwood’s nicknamed him; but, agreeing with equally 
hostile articles in other journals, it continued, “Both in this coun- 
try and in America vast audiences have listened with enthusiasm 
to his expositions; and the wide-spreading interest in scientific 
education is largely indebted to his activity and zeal.”’* 

“Science leads to everything,” Mr. Brooke of Middlemarch 
dolefully reflected ; “you can leave nothing alone.” From considera- 
tion of motes in the laboratory air, Tyndall proceeded to criticize 
spontaneous generation, vitalism, and Christian eschatology ; from 





* Fragments, pp. 71 and 226. 

Quoted in Eve and Creasey, p. 216. 

4 One burlesque, Joseph Parker’s Job’s Comforters or Scientific Sympathy 
(London, 1875), was not so thoughtful. Here Tyndall advises Job to be 
cheerful because scientific lectures are being delivered down the street. 

12“Modern Scientific Materialism,” pp. 522 and 519. 
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investigations of glaciers and the consumption of carbon in 
muscular activity, he went on to question the possibility of miracles. 
A Sherlock Holmes among a multitude of faint-hearted and in- 
timidated Lestrades, he encouraged his imagination to speed him 
from speculation to affirmation. In popularizing scientific dis- 
coveries and in eulogizing the scientific method and in working in 
the laboratory, Tyndall tried to hasten the oncoming of that Golden 
Age which, according to Edward Bellamy, lay not far in the 
future. The religion of the future, Tyndall was optimistic enough 
to hope, would be less sullied with the crude anthropomorphism of 
the nineteenth century. Although the bills which Bradlaugh engi- 
neered through Parliament may have accomplished more for the 
progress of free thought than the non-legalistic productions of 
the evangels of unbelief, Tyndall’s work created the climate of 
opinion receptive to new ideas and helped the public accept 
ideological non-conformity. 

His philosophy was not the uncompromising absolutistic atheism 
hostile critics were pleased to believe it. He wrote to Huxley 
(April 18, 1855) that there was a great similarity of thought 
between them; and he went on, 


Do not damn my impertinence, for I verily believe I 
state the truth. When I stand alone in the woods and hear 
the birds chirping, and see the trees sprouting I feel like a 
puzzled infant amid things which baffle my comprehen- 
sion. I like to hear a man who instead of turning my 
stomach with dry theories of this universe is able to 
recognize the fluxional character of our knowledge re- 
garding it. The dogmatist however gets astride his little 
arc and swears it is the whole 360 degrees. We know 
better." 


Tyndall was one of the bright spokesmen of that vital move- 
ment in western thought which eliminated an appeal to principle 
or authority and favored an appeal to history and science. A pious 
agnostic, a literary scientist, a poetic materialist, he epitomized 
the tensions in nineteenth-century western thought between two 
diametrically opposed ways of understanding the universe. 


*% The Huxley Papers (unpublished MSS in about 230 volumes in the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, University of London), vol. 
VIII, p. 23. For similar poetic renditions, see my article, “John Tyndall: 
Poet of Science,” The Humanist, LXXIV (December 1959), 19-20. 
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LTHOUGH the quest for a satisfying formula for the 

Renaissance may be doomed from the start, the period is so 
rich in modern beginnings, ancient revivals, and theological and 
political crises that it has always exercised a peculiar fascination 
for the humanistic student. One may see it vaguely at first as a 
glorious age of freedom and discovery, with the artistic exuberance 
of Benvenuto Cellini, the manifold dreams of Shakespeare merg- 
ing with impressions of More’s Utopia, the Oxford Reformers, 
the sonnet cycles, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Francis Bacon to 
give our civilization its secular, scientific, anti-theological char- 
acter, its “this-worldliness,” which has prevailed to the present 
day. Only with more maturity does one begin to separate the 
tendencies and to question the results of the rise of nationalism 
or the scientific progress envisaged by Bacon. One catches a 
vision of a spiritual unity in the Middle Ages and a much- 
discussed “United States of Europe” lost in the past. One also 
learns that there were economic and political forces at work along 
with the artistic, philosophic, and religious and that the facts 
cut across and extend over each other in the most complicated 
manner. But let us plunge boldly in. 


Whether it began in France or Italy, the Renaissance was 
somehow associated with the early development of urban life in 
Italy. Professor Wallace K. Ferguson in The Renaissance (1940) 
shows that conflicts of Emperor and Pope had removed the cen- 
tral political authority early in the Middle Ages, while commerce 
was stimulated by the proximity of the great centers of civilization 
in the East. A host of independent city-states grew up in northern 
and central Italy, soon to fall under petty despots, each prince 
surrounded by artists and scholars and each trying to outdo his 
neighbor city. Hans Baron in The Crisis of the Early Italian 
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Renaissance (1957) pronounced the most powerful despot to be 
Giangeleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, who so extended his sway 
over the northern cities and the Romagna that he almost estab- 
lished a centralized Italian monarchy. Only Florence continued 
her resistance until she was saved from the danger for a genera- 
tion by the Duke’s death in 1402. In this civic crisis, Florentine 
humanists like Leonardo Bruni began to see Florence as the heir 
of the Roman Republic, furthering culture under conditions of 
freedom for the citizen and independence for the city-state. One 
could make a case for the dependence of cultural progress on 
republican government, as in ancient Rome, whose cultural tri- 
umphs were prepared in the republican period preceding the 
Augustan Empire. Bruni’s idea was revived and elaborated a 
century later by Guicciardini and by Machiavelli in his Discorsi, 
and it became the ancestor of much of contemporary political 
thought. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee, who in A Study of History (IX, 
1954) turns from discussing contacts between civilizations in 
space to an examination of contacts between civilizations in time, 
or renaissances, objects to the use of the proper noun Renaissance 
in the singular to describe the late medieval literary and artistic 
movement, not only because it ignores other revivals of Hellenism 
in other places and times but also because it leaves out the 
political aspect, which came earlier and which is still dominating 
twentieth-century society. He finds that Europe’s infatuation with 
the Greeks and Romans arose ‘because she wanted to organize 
armies, wage wars, and build states. This movement began in the 
eleventh century when the Italian cities went from the control of 
their bishops into communes administered by magistrates respon- 
sible to the citizens. The Hellenic ideal of self-government even- 
tually broke up feudal unity, started modern parochial states, 
reminiscent of the Roman Empire, and led after the Age of 
Revolution to the concept of democracy. Democracy seemed to 
have defeated absolutism by 1871, but World Wars I and II 
suggest that democracy merely idolizes a tribal collective humanity 
if the rights of men are divested of a religious sanction. The rights 
of men were never intended to be circumscribed by national bar- 
riers, any more than the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations is today. 
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The Roman state of Augustus was first revived by Charle- 
magne in St. Peter’s on Christmas Day, A.D. 800. Later attempts 
to revive the empire were made by Otto I, by Frederick I, and 
by Frederick II in Sicily in the thirteenth century. Pursuing this 
idea, Professor Toynbee points out that after the decay of the 
Ottoman Power and the Hapsburg Empire, “The Holy Empire 
of the German Nation” was transferred to no-less-willing French 
backs by Napoleon in 1804. France tried again in 1852, and is 
still trying in Northwest Africa, to resurrect an empire. Ger- 
many’s attempt in 1870 found the ghost of the Roman Empire 
still unlaid; and when Hitler in 1938 adopted the regalia of 
Charlemagne, he was only reviving the Graeco-Roman absolute 
state. And so the seventy or eighty city-states of Italy were really 
graves of Italian civic liberties when they became ten miniature 
empires on Frederick’s Sicilian prototype. This “Late Hellenic 
poison-ivy” was diffused over western Christendom in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and found “ready-made garden beds” in 
the feudal kingdoms beyond the Alps, in Flanders and Germany, 
in France, Spain, and England. Medieval liberties were almost 
lost, except in England, where a native parliamentary tradition 
was married to the new autocratic efficiency. Absolutism was 
later watered down to the legitimacy of the post-Napoleonic Res- 
toration; but when democracy could not be transplanted to Ger- 
many, absolutism again triumphed in Prussia and in Hitler. This 
political phase of the Renaissance is clearly a most lively ghost 
today. 

Admittedly, the common view of one renaissance ignores other 
renaissances of Hellenism in other places and times. Konrad 
Burdach found that Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Juvenal, Horace, and 
even Sallust were never entirely forgotten in the Middle Ages. 
He found Irish, English, and French revivals of them, revivals of 
Greek-Roman philosophy, of Roman law, of natural history, and 
of medicine at Bologna and Salerno. John of Salisbury, in the 
twelfth century, studied antique authors; and Platonism was re- 
vived at Chartres before the time of Petrarch. Similarly Professor 
Toynbee finds in the period political renaissances, renaissances of 
systems of law, of philosophies, of language and literature, of 
visual arts, and of religious ideals and institutions. 
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For example, parallel to the renaissance of the Hellenic city- 
state was a renaissance of Roman law, which began when civil 
lawyers educated at the famous law school of Bologna started to 
become the administrators of Western States. Irnerius has been 
called the pioneer Western lawyer. The Bolognese civilians of 
north and central Italy enabled the communes to cut loose from 
their prince-bishops. As lawyers, they were unable to sustain a 
Papal commonwealth “by lending a Justinian flesh and blood to a 
Carolingian ghost.” Half the Popes from 1159 to 1268 were 
jurists, and the Canon Law was modeled on the Roman Civil Law 
in an effort to give the Papacy the victory over the Empire; but 
the attempt failed. So the lawyers, disappointed in the service of 
the Church, turned to employment as secretaries in the fledgling 
Italian city states. A century after the return of the Papal Curia 
to Rome in 1377, the skill of these lawyers in administration 
and finance was pressed into civil service; and the medieval had 
become modern. This is an interesting and perhaps overlooked 
corollary of the political side of the Renaissance. 

Konrad Burdach, whose Reformation, Renaissance, Human- 
ismus (1926) is a semi-classic of the period, thinks that the 
change of government of the communes cannot explain the rise 
of humanism, which was a new world-view. He puts the idea of 
reformation first as he traces the religious, political, and cultural 
origins of the word renaissance. Perhaps the true origin of the 
word is in St. John’s Gospel, where Nicodemus is admonished to 
be spiritually reborn, or in St. Paul’s preaching of the necessity 
to be reborn by the Holy Spirit. The Sacrament of Penance is 
said to have injected a strong mystic sense of rebirth into twelfth-, 
thirteenth-, and fourteenth-century life in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Then Joachim of Flora and St. Francis of Assisi brought 
one of the greatest reactions experienced by Christianity. St. 
Francis turned away from dogma to poetry, beauty, nature, and 
piety. He called his followers players of the Lord and preached 
a return to the innocence of the first Adam in Paradise. St. 
Bonaventura preached that sin deforms the soul, which can be 
reformed. In fact, the Renaissance superman may have sprung 
from mystic devotion, carried to an extreme longing for eternity, 
for a new tongue, and for new holiness. Burdach is sound in 
stressing the religious basis of the movement. 
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Burdach finds that the political side of the Renaissance began 
when Cola di Rienzo made the Revival of Rome a work for the 
Holy Ghost, to be accomplished on some Pentecost, purifying 
Rome from baronial tyranny and preparing her for her mission 
of leading the world. With something of the prophetic zeal of 
Mazzini later, Rienzo studied Virgil and Livy, ancient ruins and 
inscriptions, and then called himself the Liberator of the Holy 
Roman Republic. We smile today at the fiasco of his comparing 
his baptism in the baptistry of St. John at Rome to the baptism 
of Constantine and at his being crowned “Tribune of the Roman 
People.” The year 1347 he called the first year of the freedom 
of the Roman State, and jubilee pilgrimages to Rome in 1350 
were almost as sacred as pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Rienzo’s letters 
to Emperor Charles IV, which Burdach has edited, call for a 
new ideal life for Christian and heathen and for a purification of 
Church and Empire. His dream of one Italy was not realized until 
five hundred years later, but he revived Italy’s awareness of her 
Roman inheritance. 

Burdach’s explanation of the cultural basis of the Renaissance 
is better for the age of Dante and Petrarch than for the later 
period. Dante’s Vita nuova in its dolce stil nuovo, inspired by 
love, tells of the renewing of the poet’s soul through beauty and 
truth. And his Divina Commedia, though dealing with three realms 
on the other side, is an allegory of the human struggle of the 
soul out of sin and error through purification into a paradise of 
active regeneration of man, not only as an individual but in 
society. At the end of the Purgatorio, Matilda leads Dante, after 
his memory of evil is washed away in Lethe, to taste of the 
stream Eunoé, which purifies him for his journey to the stars: 


lo ritornai dalla santissim’ onda 
rifatto si, come piante novelle 
rinnovellate di novella fronda, 
puro e disposto a Salire alle stelle (XX XIII, 142-145). 


Individual renewing had to precede reform in Church and State. 
Here Dante influenced Petrarch and Rienzo and even Wyclif, 
Huss, and Luther. 


Petrarch illustrates the spread of the idea of reform from the 
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realms of Church and State into the third realm, which Burdach 
calls Apollinische, or the realm of inner culture. While the 
Papacy was in Avignon, Petrarch pictured Rome as widowed, 
awaiting her liberating Caesar; and the return of the Papacy to 
Rome was hailed by him as a great portent. In his verse epistles 
he visualizes the new splendor of landscape, the beauty of men, 
the mild climate, the blossoming of joy, love, and peace, the seas 
free from pirates, water and air free of pestilence, fields fruitful, 
the city quiet, and the people in possession of all virtues. Human- 
ism in Petrarch was a glowing awakening and a longing for 
ancient times and inner youth. 


Burdach connects this cultural longing with the political awaken- 
ing of Italian consciousness to the possibility of European leader- 
ship. Petrarch looked upon France and Germany as barbarian and 
shared Rienzo’s “Brutus feeling” against the tyranny of the 
German barons. But we must not measure this national feeling 
in terms of our time, Burdach warns, for Petrarch’s main concern 
was to achieve simplicity, clarity, and grace in the inner man. He 
read Cicero not only for his style but also for his noble teaching. 
The early Renaissance was aristocratic, an artistic ideal working 
in a few personalities, not an economic or social force permeating 
the many. Petrarch’s third empire of Apollo was to have as its 
symbol a laurel wreath. When Petrarch was so crowned as the 
laureate poet, he laid his wreath on the altar of St. Peter, to 
symbolize the union of the New Empire and poetry. The culturai 
aspect of the Renaissance is echoed with a moral emphasis in 
England in Piers Plowman, with its vision of the decay of man 
and his redemption through the second Adam, Christ, the ideal 
type of human nature. Such humanism was never a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue. 


Professor Ferguson criticizes Burdach for emphasizing per- 
sonalities and the religious side of the Renaissance. The economic 
and social interpretation seems most satisfactory to Mr. Ferguson. 
It is true that the accumulation of capital encouraged civic pride 
and art in Italy and enabled wealthy merchants in England to 
endow schools and in Germany to build universities. He shows 
how the city economy of the Italian states was modified in the 
North by the slow fusion of nobles and burghers into national 
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states. But he sees everything working toward an_ inevitable 
secularization. Some secularization would be expected when for- 
tunate sons of the patrician, courtly society found it difficult to 
conceive of the world as a vale of tears. But the aims of secular 
culture are hard to define. Secular poetry, history, and philosophy 
must have had some purpose beyond art for art’s sake, even if 
lay writers had no professional interest in theology. 


Professor Ferguson’s later book, The Renaissance in Historical 
Thought (1948), in its thorough survey shows the relativity of 
all partial views of the Renaissance but inclines toward the 
secularism of Jakob Burckhardt, whose Kultur der Renaissance in 
Italien (1860) is indeed the logical center for the discussion of 
all subsequent theories. Buckhardt began the period concept; in 
fact the New English Dictionary gives 1845 as the year of the 
first use of the word Renaissance to describe the late medieval 
literary and artistic revival. The nineteenth century may be said 
to have discovered the Renaissance, much as the Romantics dis- 
covered the Middle Ages. Nineteenth-century believers in rational- 
istic enlightenment saw the Renaissance as the beginning of the 
modern age. Worldly positivism was coming to the fore with its 
faith in progress. Today, after two World Wars, we are not so 
sure of progress. Buckhardt became pessimistic about his own 
age as Prussia approached the Wars of 1870. He saw the state 
needing culture and called one of his chapters “The State as a 
Work of Art,” for which he found his guide in ancient civilization. 
Symonds’ aesthetics extended the view of Burckhardt. With little 
religion, Symonds saw the Renaissance as the beginning of modern 
progress and of freedom from ecclesiastical control. But Professor 
Douglas Bush in The Renaissance and English Humanism (1939) 
points out that Symonds draws too sharp a contrast between the 
asceticism of the Middle Ages and the love of the world in the 
Renaissance. “At least,” he writes, “we should grant that Jean de 
Meung and Chaucer wore their cowls with a difference, even if 
they did not enjoy life like Savonarola and Calvin.” Lately, too, 
the doctrine of Franciscan mysticism has led modern artists in 
various media, not uninfluenced by Freud and Jung, to revolt 
against classicism and rigidity in art and to reassert the place of 
religion in the humanistic movement. 
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Most humanistic scholars, rather than extending the Renais- 
sance back into the Middle Ages, extend the Middle Ages forward 
into the Renaissance. This view is supported by an examination 
of the sources of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. Although 
Professor Tillyard in The English Renaissance—Fact or Fiction 
(1952) finds definite differences between the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance in the lyric, in criticism, and in the epic, Pro- 
fessor Bush in Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in 
English Poetry (1932) concludes after his examination of all 
the sources that the essential quality of English Renaissance 
poetry is its medievalism. Only in Milton, “the last of the Eliza- 
bethans,” are the classics well assimilated, and even Milton’s 
Platonism is somewhat medieval. 


The Middle Ages have been depreciated because they have been 
misunderstood, because of Protestant prejudice against that Cath- 
olic period, and because of the nineteenth-century bias from which 
its critics viewed it. When classical paganism came, it never 
overthrew Christianity but was absorbed by it, as might have been 
expected. The Renaissance was never dominantly pagan, and some 
have even been surprised to discover in Othello that Shakespeare 
seemed to know the Christian scheme of salvation. One cannot 
call the many painted and sculptured Venuses typical of the 
Renaissance any more than the many Madonnas; and the “athe- 
istic’ Marlowe, says Professor Bush, is no more typical than 
the orthodox Richard Hooker. Nor can one prove that indi- 
vidualism was repressed in the Middle Ages, if we may judge by 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. The medieval Church was probably no more 
repressive than militant Protestantism armed with the authority 
of its own interpretation of the Bible. It is significant that Mon- 
taigne, for all his rationalism, respected religion, and that most of 
the so-called rebels against tradition tried to write like the ancients. 

Professor Bush shows how completely classical humanism took 
its captors captive. Cicero’s noble qualities of justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude were necessary for daily life in the 
intervals between which one practiced Christian faith, hope, and 
charity. The union of religious faith and classical culture formed 
Christian humanism, the most central aspect of the Renaissance. 
The conflicts that Petrarch experienced in himself do not mean 
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that he was unchristian, for we cannot reserve the word Christian 
only for those who succeed at all times. Augustine haunted his 
mind. Petrarch also attacked the Averroists as clearly anti- 
Christian; this was the Arnold-and-Huxley conflict of that day. 
Cicero as the great source of the humanistic tradition was praised 
by Erasmus and found in no way to contradict Christian teaching. 
Cicero began the doctrine so prominent in Milton and Ruskin that 
the good orator or writer must first of all be a good man. Erasmus, 
in fact, was so moved by reading Plato’s account of the death of 
Socrates that he felt moved to exclaim, “Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
nobis.” For the typical humanist, the object of learning was “to 
repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God 
aright,” as Milton wrote in Of Education. This explains his often 
misunderstood depreciation of classical learning in Paradise Re- 
gained and puts the emphasis where it should be. 


Humanism was a precarious balance between classical wisdom 
and Christian faith that could never be achieved by many, and it 
broke up along various paths. In the first place, the purified inter- 
national faith of Erasmus gave way to a more national outlook on 
parochial questions. Roger Ascham had a sturdy English faith, 
but Erasmus had little national consciousness, being chiefly inter- 
ested in restoring religion and learning to their ancient purity. 
Greek was necessary for this—St. Paul’s Epistles and Plato— 
because theology and learning should go hand in hand. In the 
midst of the Lutheran controversy, with all its overtones of 
nationalism, Erasmus brings out an oddly academic treatise on 
the freedom of the will. A humanist cannot easily become a 
fanatic, and Luther admitted the doctrinal significance of Eras- 
mus’s tract when he said that Erasmus had taken him by the 
throat. But many people took their religion on simpler terms, and 
Erasmus lived to see the hardened concept of Luther prevail. For 
the moment, the zealot overpowered the sane and cultivated con- 
servative. 


A second cause of the break-up of humanism was a parallel 
and possibly overlooked renaissance of sceptical, naturalistic phil- 
osophy, which has always been the enemy of religion. Professor 
Toynbee tells how Aristotle’s spirit of disputation, his passion 
for exact definition, came to Europe in Abelard and John of 
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Salisbury but was at first reconciled with dogma so that the 
Church did not feel the real threat of rationalism until after 
1600. Bruno was martyred in 1600, and one of his offences was 
daring to assert the existence of a plurality of worlds. This was 
really a crime against Aristotle, not against Christianity. The 
career of Bruno suggests that the native genius of the West is 
empirical, utilitarian, with a strong interest in natural science 
and technology. But Bruno was ahead of his time: Fontenelle safely 
reasserted a plurality of worlds in 1686, and Milton had re- 
ferred to the possibility in Paradise Lost, 1667. Hence Aristotle 
was not driven out by humanism but by a newer science, which in 
time was to drive out humanism, too. Edward Gibbon, from the 
complacent point of view of his century, considered the extinction 
of Hellenism by “barbarism and religion” unique only because he 
could not perceive how science was about to overshadow humanism 
in his own time. The battle of the books was not won by the 
humanists, though Swift’s famous burlesque, taken by itself, might 
make one think so. 

A third cause of the decline of humanism was that many fol- 
lowed the letter of the classics rather than the spirit. It is true 
that the Greek and Latin languages lived on in the English uni- 
versities for two centuries after science had gained the ascend- 
ancy. Professor Toynbee, who studied Greek and Latin for 
twelve or fourteen years, pays a fine tribute to the benefits of 
that anachronistic survival in his monumental Study; but he finds 
that a certain pedantry and artificiality mark renaissances, and 
he traces the decline of the ancient languages. It may have begun 
with the troubadours, who in Provengal poetry supplanted Latin 
quantitative meters with accentual verse adorned by Arabian 
rhyme. Dante chose the Tuscan medium to express the spirit of 
his age because Hellenic culture was no longer overwhelmingly 
potent. Medieval Latin poetry is merely vernacular poetry mas- 
querading in a Latin dress. One thinks, too, of the many experi- 
ments in diction by Harvey and Spenser and Gascoigne before 
the English language was able to find its norm in the time of 
Dryden and Addison. But we must remember, when we speak of 
pedantry, what Shakespeare owed to the Latin Renaissance, in 
spite of his euphuism, puns, and often extravagant language. 
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Finally, humanism declined because it was too orthodox. Soon 
the “atheists” Raleigh, Marlowe, and Donne came along. In the 
stress of concern for the realm in the reign of Elizabeth, censor- 
ship had kept the unorthodox in restraint, for questions of state- 
craft and practicality had to come first. But a new tendency arose 
which Mr. Hiram Haydn has called the Counter-Renaissance, a 
term that provided him with the title of his book (1950), which 
traces the intellectual revolution of the sixteenth century: the 
rising distrust of reason and natural law, the change from a 
theoretical to an empirical interest in nature, and the decay of 
the traditional concepts of love and honor. He finds Shakespeare 
growing in consciousness of the conflict between romantic honor 
and courageous stoicism. Theodore Spencer brings out such con- 
flicts in Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. Professor Bush 
recalls that Bacon attacked the dominance of Cicero and turned 
his attention to the conquest of external nature, whereas man’s 
real problem has always been how to conquer himself. The serious 
writers of the Renaissance were concerned with ethics and meta- 
physics. The world in Macbeth and Othello, for example, is truly 
a battleground for God and Satan. Any religious view of life 
makes social and psychological forces seem petty in comparison. 
But as Bodin, Descartes, Fontenelle ana Wotton continued the 
attack for the moderns, to be followed by Bayle’s Dictionary and 
the Encyclopedists, emphasizing the progress achieved by mathe- 
matics, natural science, and technology, the mind of man was 
finally diverted from its Christian heritage to a sort of Jungian 
realm of an impersonal collective consciousness, where we find 
ourselves today. 

But the humanist does not lose heart at this state of affairs. He 
has seen the same thing happen before, and he is convinced that 
humane values can never be submerged by any triumph of 
naturalistic science. Our age must make a new synthesis of the 
Renaissance ideal of Christian humanism, as every age in the past 
has done. Today the advance of science has brought us to the 
impossibility of atomic warfare, and the problem of world peace 
must be uppermost. Peace demands some forms of international 
cooperation, and the historian rightly insists that we give attention 
to the political basis of the Renaissance and the problems left by 
the formation of national states. Professor Toynbee is rightly 
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alarmed at our having discarded the cultural aspects of the 
fifteenth-century revival while we are still clinging to the political 
aspect because of our lust for power. What can humanism, a 
minority view in the world today, contribute to this crisis? The 
classics and the Church and the Bible are still speaking. Though 
we may not be able to advance or retard a historical tendency— 
and who can identify himself with a historical tendency ?—one 
can still try to imitate Plato, Cicero, St. Paul, or Christ. The 
approach of Erasmus to the problem of war was simply to ask 
how man, being what he is, can make war as a beast might? 
Surely this is the only path to peace. Man must be rational, be- 
cause God has endowed him with reason. Erasmus said: 


Nature hath endued man with knowledge of liberal sci- 
ences and a fervent desire of knowledge: which thing 
as it doth most specially withdraw man’s wit from all 
beastly wildness, so hath it a special grace to get and 
knit together love and friendship. For I dare boldly 
say, that neither affinity nor yet kindred doth bind the 
minds of men together with straiter and surer bands of 
amity, than doth the fellowship of them that be learned 
in good letters and honest studies. And above all this, 
Nature hath divided among men by a marvellous variety 
the gifts as well of the soul as of the body. . . . Finally, 
she hath endowed man with a spark of a godly mind: 
so that though he see no reward, yet of his own courage 
he delighteth to do every man good. .. . Moreover, God 
hath ordained man in this world, as it were the very 
image of Himself, to the intent, that he, as it were a god 
on earth, should provide for the wealth of all creatures. 


It is not necessary to divorce reason from faith to solve our 
modern problem, for reason can be used to find scientific truth as 
well as to discern spiritual truth. Prudence alone cannot restrain 
society, though it might help; but within the soul one can reénact 
the life and death of Christ. One can use one’s reason, as Erasmus 
did, to live in the presence of ultimate issues; and one can base 
one’s life on an unseen reality, as Plato and Cicero did. If the 
Resurrection were a fact, we would need no faith; we would 
have to make no existential choice. But the Scriptures can still 
t=come the word of God whenever they are renewed in our lives. 
Something like this might be the approach of the Christian human- 
ist to the issues of today. 








THE MUSICALITY OF POETRY* 


Harotp E, Coox 
Bucknell University 


LLUSIONS to the musical properties of poetry have long 
been common, but with the publication in 1882 of Verlaine’s 
poem Art Poétique, which begins, “De la musique avant toute 
chose” (music above all else), a group of poets arose, especially in 
France in the early stages, who felt that music was the essence of 
poetry, and that now it was time for poetry to take back unto itself 
the properties which music had borrowed from it. 

Mallarmé wrote in 1895: “. . . let us forget the old distinction 
between Music and Literature. . . . I state, at my risk, esthetically, 
this conclusion, that Music and Literature are the alternate face 

. of one phenomenon, the only one, which I called the Idea.” 
These conclusions, which were in essence the artistic credo of the 
French Symbolists, were commented upon by Paul Valéry in 
1920, when he wrote: 


That which was christened Symbolism, is summed up 
very simply in the common intention of several groups of 
poets (otherwise enemies among themselves) of ‘taking 
back from Music their property.’ The secret of this move- 
ment is nothing else. .. . We were brought up on music, 
and our literary minds only dreamed of drawing from 
the language almost the same effects as those that purely 
sonorous causes were producing upon our nervous sys- 
tems.” 


*For other approaches to the treatment of this subject, the following 
brief bibliography is suggested: 

Calvin S. Brown, Music and Literature (Athens, Ga., 1948). 

Calvin S. Brown, Tones Into Words (Athens, Ga., 1953). 

Sidney Lanier, Music and Poetry (New York, 1898). 

Charmenz S. Lenhart, Musical Influences on American Poetry (Athens, 
Ga., 1956). 

Etienne Souriau, La Correspondance des Arts (Paris, 1947). 

*“Ta Musique et les Lettres (1895),” in La Doctrine Symboliste (Docu- 
ments), ed. Guy Michaud (Paris, 1947), p. 79. 

*“Avant-Propos (1920),” in La Doctrine Symboliste (Documents), ed. 
Guy Michaud (Paris, 1947), pp. 80-81. 
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Such statements of intention, clear-cut in their purpose, are 
not lacking in this period; but commentary concerning the means 
used to obtain the oneness between this “alternate face” of an 
Idea, a composite of Music and Literature, is not to be found in 
the writings of the poets themselves. It is the purpose here to in- 
vestigate the common ground between poetry and music in an 
effort to show how effects drawn from language, as Valéry puts 
it, approximate effects upon the nervous system from purely 
sonorous causes, as found in music. 

Such a discussion must of necessity define the materials of music 
at the outset and relate them in detail to literary expression. The 
composer deals with pitch (or melody), rhythm, harmony, and 
timbre. These musical elements must be counted upon to reveal 
the clues in the search for the “alternate face” of the poetic Idea, 
or what constitutes the musicality of poetry. 

Let us consider first of all the element in music known as pitch. 
Pitch differences in music are the result of different speeds of vi- 
bration of the tone, known as frequencies. The faster a tone 
vibrates, the higher the pitch; and inversely, the slower the vibra- 
tions, the lower the pitch of the tone. Just as one isolated word 
is either meaningless or ambiguous, so is the isolated pitch de- 
pendent upon its relation to other pitches for any feeling or mean- 
ing. Weep as an isolated word is impersonal, but “Jesus wept” 
leaves much to ponder; C as a pitch reveals nothing, but when 
sounded with E flat above it, it contributes to produce an expres- 
sive minor third. 

Pitches may be heard in relationships which are either vertical - 
or horizontal; when they are heard simultaneously, or vertically, 
we speak of the effect as harmony, or as the chord; when they 
are heard horizontally, or in succession, we speak of the effect 
as melody. It is with the horizontal melodic aspect of pitches that 
we shall deal first. 

The melody depends upon the distribution of high and low 
pitches within the phrase (which we shall designate as its contour) 
for its expressive or emotional effect. The literary phrase has key 
words, such as the nouns and the verbs, placed at varying positions 
within the phrase or sentence and around which the other words 
tend to cluster. The varying distributions of these key words within 
the literary phrase and the varying distributions of the melodic con- 
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tours within the musical phrases are of the greatest importance to 
the emotional effects produced. Music recognizes four distinct con- 
tour types in the phrase: 1) high to low; 2) low to high; 3) high- 
low-high; and 4) low-high-low. This classification will be seen 
to cover the literary phrase almost equally well. In the first type, 
high to low, such a line as is found in Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle 
Tears,” 


CSD en oe F ee ox 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 


begins with an emotional outburst of high intensity, “Tears, idle 
tears,” and trails downward toward the end with the reflective “I 
know not what they mean.”’ Quite the contrary effect is obtained 
by a reversal of the scheme in the second type, low to high, in 
such a line as one from “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” of Keats: 


C.D Bai PioG, Rely) le 
I set her on my pacing steed, 


which arrives at its contour peak only on the final word steed, 
much like an ascending eight-note scale. From the same poem, the 
third contour type, high-low-high, is illustrated by the line, 


Bs 'Gaunrs eneels Ai) Bo 2h 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 


where sedge at the beginning and Jake at the end of the line have 
emotional importance not found in the other words. The fourth 
contour, low-high-low, is seen in another line of the same poem, 


Cc ff. G BY Oper ee Ve, 
And there I dreamed—ah, woe betide! 


with the peak reached in the middle of the line on the word 
dreamed. 

It will be observed that the peak of the contour may be on more 
than one syllable or word, and that it may not necessarily be the 
first or last word of the phrase in the third type or exactly at the 
middle in the fourth type. Sometimes a series of peaks, each higher 


5 The letters placed above the words suggest the contour in music pitches. 
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than the one before it, produces an accumulation of emotion, as in 
Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride:” 

Oe Oe SB oi Fo Dose 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm. 
Here so and night and cry and alarm climb an emotional plane. 
This accumulative effect is common in the music phrase and is 
produced by employing increasingly higher pitches as each new 
contour peak is reached. 

A passive mood is sometimes the result of a level pitch contour 
where a minimum of difference is reached in the peaks, as in 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard :” 

me eee ae ee aero 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
in which the relative sameness of the contour peaks purposely 
does not rouse us but produces lethargy and the feel of the single 
pitch of the tolling bell. Music of the nature of the Berceuse from 
Stravinsky’s Firebird does the same thing. 

Both music and poetry recognize two classifications in the 
linear aspect of expression: the lyric and the dramatic. In music, 
the lyric usually means a singable type of melody. The melody 
that is easiest to sing is one that moves primarily by stepwise 
progression or by very small leaps in the change to a new pitch. 
On the contrary, the dramatic melody tends to make extended 
leaps and the dramatic tension usually increases in proportion to 
the size of the leap. In Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry Wagner has used 
a very dramatic theme composed entirely of wide leaps without 
a single stepwise progression, presenting an extremely jagged 
melodic line with sharply-defined pitch contours. The contrast 
between the smooth-flowing lyric line and its opposite, the jagged 
dramatic line, also differentiates much of the tvo types of poetry. 
Of the lyric type, with an almost level melodic contour, is such a 
poem as Christina Rossetti’s “The Wind,” beginning, 


Ue ec ee dette 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you. 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 
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It is difficult to imagine a melodic line with an extended pitch 
range to accompany these words; the words suggest many re- 
peated notes on the same tonal level. By contrast, a line from 
Coleridge’s ““The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 


GS. Cr: Gaby @iGeone C 
“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 


illustrates the abrupt, jagged line which does not flow forward 
but which breaks up into three short fragments and leaps upward 
on the words off and loon and on the second syllable of unhand, 
and drops again in wide pitch intervals on the intervening words 
or syllables. 

Contour peaks, produced by word order and variations in pitch, 
and their position in the literary or music phrase, affect the emo- 
tional content of both poetry and music. These centours account 
for much of the expression in both media and, their varying 
aspects differentiate between flowing lyricism and the dramatic- 
heroic type of presentation of the Idea. No melody exists, however, 
without a fusion of pitch and another element, rhythm, which is 
common to both music and poetry. 

The first organized rhythmic system known to Western music 
was based upon poetic meter and, with some adaptations, is still 
the same after more than seven hundred years. A measure of 
music is analogous to the poetic foot, and it has one of two funda- 
mental combinations of accent: strong-weak (known as duple 
scheme) or strong-weak-weak (known as triple scheme). Shake- 
speare’s 


Double, double, toil and trouble, 
with its duple groupings of strong-weak, strong-weak, strong-weak 
pulse, illustrates both the debt of music to poetry and the bond 
which they still have in common. The triple meter has its counter- 
part in such a line as Longfellow’s familiar 


This is the forest primeval, 


with its strong-weak-weak, strong-weak-weak grouping of pulses. 
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Superimposed at all times upon these two fundamental duple 
and triple metric schemes are the many variations of peak con- 
tours in both music and poetry. With the infinite possibilities for 
variety of word order in the literary phrase, and for different 
successions of pitch contours in music, any desired expressive or 
emotional nuance is available to the creator. For instance, super- 
imposed upon the poetic line, 


ks Gs as Ge CMG 
Double, double, toil and trouble. 


with its strong-weak meter, is the second contour curve mentioned 
above, low to high, in which each successive strong beat becomes 
increasingly stronger in an accumulation of force as it approaches 
the end of the line. The conflict between the regularity of the 
meter and the irregularity of the word order of poetry and pitch 
contours of music, which is superimposed upon it, creates the 
interest and emotional vigor of the expression. Any continued 
repetition of coincidence between meter and word order or between 
meter and musical contours or rhythmic patterns produces trite- 
ness and a singsong sentimentality. The accusation that Verdi 
created barrel-organ tunes may be explained, and perhaps justified, 
by this coincidence in his well-known air La donna é mobile in 
Rigoletto, in which the rather commonplace rhythmic pattern of a 
two-measure melodic phrase is repeated eight times in succession 
as follows: 





La don-va é mo-bi-le 
1 2 3 1. ae 2-nkD) 


The same phenomenon is seen in Longfellow’s “A Psalm of Life,” 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
“Life is but an empty dream!” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


In this poem all 36 lines employ the low-to-high peak contour, pro- 
ducing an inevitable singsong effect. 
In music, the basic elements (pitch, rhythm, harmony, and 
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timbre) rarely have equal importance in the score at any one 
moment. Sometimes, for example, the music is predominantly 
rhythmic in a certain section. In an orchestration, strings, wood- 
winds, and brass may drop out momentarily, and the percussion 
instruments may play alone in a passage that is almost pure 
rhythm. If there is melody or harmony for the moment, it is 
negligible. Such passages of practically pure rhythm are found often 
in the works of Stravinsky and Bartok, and even in the writing 
of the classicists at times. Bartok’s Allegro Barbaro and De Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance are two such compositions. In poetry, examples 
are not wanting. In the following excerpt from Vachel Lindsay’s 
“The Congo,” notice that the melodic, or linear-narrative element, 
drops out after a highly rhythmic first ten lines and the purely 
percussive rhythm takes over just as it does in music in many 
instances : 


The cake-walk royalty then began 

To walk for a cake that was tall as a man 

To the tune of “Boomlay, boomlay, Boom,” 
While the witch-men laughed, with a sinister air, 
And sang with the scalawags prancing there :-— 
“Walk with care, walk with care, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 

Beware, beware, walk with care, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, 

BOOM.” 

O rare was the revel, and well worth while 

That made those glowering witch-men smile.‘ 


The narrative, or horizontal-melodic, style is resumed again in 
the two final lines of the stanza, 


O rare was the revel, and well worth while 
That made those glowering witch-men smile. 


*Vachel Lindsay, “The Congo,” in The Congo and Other Poems (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), pp. 8-9. 
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Rhythm is equally important in both music and poetry in pro- 
ducing a given mood. The excerpt quoted above from “The Congo” 
uses the syncopated cake-walk rhythm to produce the feel of the 
native folk music of the Congo, which is often syncopated. Syn- 
copation is any disturbance of the regular meter; frequently, this 
is brought about by holding a strong pulse over into a weak one 
as follows: 


The cake-walk royalty the-en began 

To walk for a cake that was tall a-as a man 

To the tune of “Boomlay, boomlay, noom,” 
While the witch-men laughed, with a sini-ister air, 


Debussy used the same characteristic rhythm in his Golliwog’s 
Cake Walk to establish a background, or mood, in the piano piece 
depicting a child’s Negro rag doll. 

Even though he uses almost identical materials, so far as har- 
mony, melody, and often even form are concerned, the musician 
is able to create a great variety of distinctive types of music by 
employing in each individual case a decidedly characteristic rhythm 
within the framework of one of the two fundamental meters. 
While the waltz, mazurka, polonaise, saraband, and many other 
dances are in triple meter, or strong-weak-weak scheme, each has 
its own distinct rhythmic arrangement within the confines of that 
three-beat group. The saraband, for example, frequently has an 
abnormal accent on its second beat, or it prolongs the tone of the 
second beat over a part of the third beat; its melody traditionally 
begins on the first beat of the measure, and its phrases usually 
end on one of the two weak beats (on the second or third beat, in 
the three-beat group), which is not the customary manner of end- 
ing a phrase in most music. These distinguishing features within 
the ordinary triple meter are common to most sarabands and soon 
come to be marks of identification for the careful listener. Listener 
and creator alike in both music and poetry have in their sub- 
conscious minds many connections through rhythm with the ex- 
ternal world. These are usually heightened considerably by the 
suggestion of the narrative element in poetry or by the title in 
music, and they cause imagery to arise behind the narrative in 
poetry or behind the pleasurable sounds of music as either one is 
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being experienced. Notice the suggestion of the vigorous beating 
of the hoofs of galloping horses in the rhythm of Tennyson’s “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” with the strong-weak-weak scheme 
and the marked peak contours: 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Wagner has also used this same triple rhythm to portray the 
galloping of horses in his well-known Ride of the Valkyries; and 
while the bounding rhythm is the most prominent feature of the 
composition at this given moment, the music is a combination of 
pitch and rhythm, which constitutes the melody, and of the har- 
mony that accompanies and supports it. 


In music, harmony is usually described as pitches sounding to- 
gether. Harmony is actually more complex than this simple state- 
ment suggests, and it involves a psychological feeling that certain 
pitches in any key belong together within their own rhythmic 
group. This feeling of relatedness we call the chord, or harmony. 
These pitches may all sound simultaneously on one pulse in a 
clear-cut chord, or they may be a family of pitches held together 
in a larger rhythmic unit of the composition and heard not simul- 
taneously but at any time within that larger rhythmic unit. The 
harmony customarily changes with the rhythmic pulse; one har- 
mony may last for one, two, three, four, or more pulses. The 
relative durations of the individual harmonies are spoken of as 
the harmonic rhythm, and the effect is most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the. harmonic rhythm when these durations of har- 
mony are not all of the same length and when they do not all 
change at the same relative position within the metric plan. When 
the durations of the harmony continue to be of the same length 
in a passage or when the harmony changes repeatedly at the same 
point in the metric scheme, the same singsong sentimentality and 
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dullness of expression occurs that was found in similar situations 
involving word order and peak contours of the poetry. The har- 
mony is thus closely allied to the rhythm in music and in most cases 
the two are interdependent for their effect. 

This harmonic rhythm in music constitutes a parallel in emo- 
tional effect to the relationships existing between the literary 
phrases or clauses which are the component parts of any sentence. 
The different pitches which collectively form a harmony and then 
move on to the next harmony, or chord, have a group function 
similar to that possessed by the smaller units of the literary sen- 
tence in which one clause that is held together psychologically as a 
component part of a thought moves on to another clause in the 
same sentence. For example, in the sentence, “If I had money, I 
should like to travel,” the first clause, “If I had money,” is active 
and cannot be left without satisfying the curiosity aroused in the 
mind. That curiosity is satisfied, or resolved, in the clause “TI 
should like to travel.” Chords are likewise of two such general 
natures, so far as functions are concerned: the active, or dis- 
sonant, ones which need to move on to another chord, or need to 
resolve, to complete their meaning ; and the passive, or consonant, 
chord which completes the meaning of the dissonant chord and 
forms either a temporary point of repose or a complete close. The 
alternation of these two types of chords propels the music in its 
forward course by constituting a sort of contracting-relaxing pulse. 
The same phenomenon exists in language where several modifiers 
lean heavily upon their noun and need the noun to give them any 
meaning, as for example, “The strange, little old woman,” which 
cannot stop short of the noun woman, where the modifiers reach 
a temporary point of repose, without leaving us in the air emo- 
tionally. This phenomenon is also seen in the direct object, as in 
“He builds houses,” where “He builds” pulls psychologically to- 
wards houses or some substantive to complete its meaning and 
furnish a point of complete repose for the active “He builds.” 

Languages have built up a word order which people within their 
own large, homogeneous group collectively recognize as traditional 
or non-traditional ; similarly, in the music of any large, homogene- 
ous group we find that the folk ear accepts collectively certain tra- 
ditional tonal groupings in the series of pitches which we speak of 
as a scale, and it goes still farther in feeling certain traditional 
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tonal orders in the melody which seem natural to the group hear- 
ing and which in turn dictate the harmonic successions instinctively 
heard to accompany those melodies. This phenomenon is known 
to the musician as chord order and has its traditional and non- 
traditional successions just as language has its traditional and 
non-traditional word order. The folk ear of English-speaking 
peoples has dictated the word order of “I have not” instead of 
“T not have,” and “the little red house,” instead of “the house 
red little.” The folk ear has also sanctioned harmonic progressions 
in our western music which move up one degree in the bass, up a 
fourth in the bass, or down by thirds in the bass; but it finds the 
opposite of these root motions in chord progressions less traditional. 

Traditional harmonies have a close-knit interrelationship; one 
chord often creates an expectancy which causes it to need to move 
forward to resolve to another chord to reveal or complete its true 
meaning, and each new chord also has meaning retrospectively in 
the light of the chord that has been heard before it. A dominant 
seventh chord creates expectancy since it is dissonant. It is expected 
to resolve to the tonic chord or to the chord built on the keynote of 
the scale. It may resolve in several alternate ways; and only after 
its resolution can the evaluation be made as to whether the move- 
ment forward, or the resolution, was the expected or the un- 
expected procedure. That evaluation is made by a flashback in the 
mind after the second chord has been heard, in the direction of 
the first chord. Words in their traditional use tend to function 
both forward and backward in the same way; in a phrase like 
“the trembling leaves,” the mind is alerted by “trembling,” but 
since it does not yet visualize any material thing trembling, needs 
to move forward to “leaves;” once the material object, leaves, 
has been revealed, a quick flashback is necessary in the mind to 
visualize the leaves trembling, rather than some other one of an 
infinite number of motions or conditions which might have ap- 
peared in that word’s stead. 


There now remains the fourth element in music to be dis- 
cussed: the timbre, or tone quality. Timbre, which differentiates 
between the sounds of the various instruments and between the 
sounds of human voices, depends upon the greater or lesser 
prominence of certain overtones in the series of partials which 
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vibrate above and are heard with any fundamental pitch in music. 
Any instrument or any human voice will produce the same funda- 
mental pitch A if the vibrating body such as the string or the 
vocal cords vibrates 440 times per second, but a bell whose pitch 
is A sounds different from a clarinet playing the same pitch be- 
cause of the difference of prominence of certain overtones in the 
vibrating air columns of the bell and of the clarinet. So we must 
constantly think of the Idea in music, or the musical substance, in 
terms of the tone quality, or timbre, which is at all times super- 
imposed upon the other elements: pitch, rhythm, and harmony. 


In poetry, the source of all of the various sound qualities, and 
therefore of the timbre, is twofold—the vowel, and the consonant. 
To the sounds of the vowels and consonants, when poetry is read 
aloud, must be added the individuality of timber of the human 
voice, which is superimposed upon the words much as an instru- 
mentation in music is superimposed upon pitch, rhythm, and har- 
mony. The vowels produce a smooth flow of sound which is 
interrupted at varying intervals by the consonants. The vowels 
tend to be soft and formless and fluid, while each consonant 
possesses its own individual qualities of resonance. The flow of 
the vowel creates a quality of tone much like the sustained legato 
of the wind instrument or the bowed tone of a stringed instrument ; 
the consonants, on the other hand, break into the flowing line, 
creating sounds similar to pizzicato, staccato, martellato, and other 
detached, non-legato, percussive qualities produced by the various 
instruments. Dental consonants like d and ¢ produce sharp, de- 
tached, penetrating percussive sounds; labials like p, b, m, v, pro- 
duce a muffled, slightly percussive sound, or sounds similar to 
those produced by the impact of the stream of air upon the sharp 
edge of the embouchure of certain brass instruments and the 
flute; sibilants like s, z, ch, or j, with their purling sound qualities 
approximate closely the liquescent sounds of the low ranges of 
wood wind instruments. The long vowel sounds of a and e are 
produced high in the mouth, using considerable head resonance, 
and they suggest the clear tones of the soprano and tenor, or vio- 
lins and flutes ; while the long vowel sounds 1, 0, and 4 move down 
in their placement in the speech mechanism, using more chest 
resonance and suggesting the lower, richer resonances of the 
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more somber stringed and wind instruments or the alto and bass 
voices. 

Both poet and composer rely upon the proper timbre to accom- 
pany and clothe the underlying thought. Pope, in “An Essay on 
Criticism,” makes the observation that 


’Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense: 


and immediately illustrates his point by a couplet in which the 
sound suggests the sense: 


Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows. 


Here the liquescent s-sounds and the series of o-sounds form the 
proper timbre, or tone quality, for the smooth flow of wind and 
water ; the composer too makes the sound echo the sense when he 
conceives a theme for the peculiar tonal timbre of one instrument, 
and the theme does not express the same sentiment when heard 
with another instrumental timbre. 

Some ideas in music seem to lose little of their expressive power 
when transferred from one timbre, or set of timbres, to another. 
For example, such a composition as Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor, which was originally written for organ, sounds well in 
Liszt’s transcription for piano or in a good orchestral transcrip- 
tion. Pitch, rhythm, and harmony are fundamentally unchanged 
in the three manners of presentation, and the timbre element was 
so negligible in the original intention of the composition that it 
scarcely causes any change when the transfer is made from one 
manner of presentation to another. On the contrary, such a com- 
position as Debussy’s Clair de lune, which depends upon the 
piano and the very special tonal qualities of that instrument for 
its original effect, fares less well when arranged for any other 
instruments even though pitch, rhythm, and harmony are basically 
unchanged, since it is fundamentally a composition with all of the 
other elements existing primarily for the sake of the timbre. 

While it would be impossible to have any expression in either 
music or poetry which did not involve timbre to some extent, the 
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emphasis upon the linear, horizontal aspect of Bach’s compositions 
far outweighs the emphasis upon the tonal timbre. In the opening 
lines of Ben Jonson’s “To the Memory of My Beloved Master, 
William Shakespeare,” we see an analogy with the type of ex- 
pression found in the Fantasia and Fugue in G minor by Bach, 
in that the manner of presentation relies very little upon the 
timbre, or sound-values of the words, for its effect: 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame; 
While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither man, nor muse, can praise too much. 
Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. 


Quite the opposite is seen in Dryden’s “A Song for St. Cecelia’s 
Day,” where the timbre of the words, or their actual sounds, 
becomes of utmost importance among the four elements common 
to both music and poetry: 


The Trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thund’ring Drum 
Cries: “Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!” 


Most poems or musical compositions are a delicate balance of all 
four of the elements common to the two media of expression. 
These elements ordinarily coalesce into a unified whole with such 
interdependence that they are difficult to disentangle or completely 
isolate. Any change in one can upset the equilibrium of the other 
three and alter the emotion and expression they have joined forces 
to produce. Occasionally, however, because of the peculiar nature 
of the subject matter to be treated in either medium, an individual 
poem or composition may be heavily weighted with one of the 
elements, or occasionally some one element may prove to be 
more prominent than the other three in the work of an individual 
artist or in an individual period in history. 


Through these four elemental properties—pitch, rhythm, har- 
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mony, and timbre—and their relationships in music and poetry, 
we begin to see the fundamental differences between poetry and 
other literature; and we begin to comprehend Verlaine’s feeling 


that poetry should be 
Music above all else, 
Music again and always! 


We see too, some of the tangible properties common to the two 
expressions long spoken of vaguely as the musicality of poetry. 











THE POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY OF MACHIAVELLI 
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OLITICAL sociology may or may not be a discipline. It is 
P certainly an analytical method. Man cannot very well exist 
in society without some form of political organization. On the 
other hand, it is no less difficult to imagine political institutions or 
processes without social cohesion, however rudimentary. Social 
processes, of course, may be conceptually separated from political 
processes, The results, however, are rarely satisfactory and the 
picture is usually distorted. This is especially true in our time. 

There has always been a close interaction between social forces 
and political institutions in value formation. As a product of such 
an interaction democracy institutionalized the process of value 
formation. The dilemma of Antigone was resolved in a new am- 
bivalence. The state has become the supreme social value, and the 
political decision maker has become the final arbiter. On the other 
hand, political decision-making now involves as its integral part 
social and societal forces and influences. 

This increased interaction of social and political forces has not 
escaped the notice of modern scholars. Pareto, Mosca, Lasswell, 
and Michels are only a few to be mentioned here. There were, 
however, also analysts of the past who recognized the importance 
of social and political cross-fertilization. One of these was Niccolo 
Machiavelli. 

The Florentine secretary wrote about the process of govern- 
ment. But unlike his contemporaries, Machiavelli saw in govern- 
ment not the whimsical rule of the tyrant, but the public process 
of decision-making. He admired Caesare Borgia, not because he 
killed and destroyed his enemies mercilessly or because he was 
cruel, but in spite of these. He admired Caesare Borgia because 
during his mission to the Duke he saw for the first time a ruler 
taking care of roads, safeguarding ports, and supervising public 
works, not in the interest of the governing classes, but for the 
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benefit of the entire community. Machiavelli hoped for the uni- 
fication of Italy. He was nostalgic for the past glories of Rome. 
Yet a unified Italy meant to him more than satisfaction of his 
vanity or pride. It meant to him the evolution of a new national 
consciousness and a more unified political community that could 
more effectively guarantee public safety, public order, and public 
welfare. 


It is not my contention that Machiavelli developed a compre- 
hensive theory for the modern state, nor do I propose to demon- 
strate that all his analyses imply his understanding of a politicized 
society. I do suggest, however, that there are some aspects of 
Machiavelli’s theories that are relevant to a discussion of the 
process through which the rule of petty tyrants and parochial in- 
terests may be converted into a dynamic nation-state. 


I 


As Benito Mussolini suggested,’ any discussion of Machiavelli’s 
writings must commence with an analytical examination of his 
concept of man. Indeed, there have been many critical works 
about Machiavelli’s supposed views on human nature, usually end- 
ing with a sweeping condemnation of the Florentine secretary and 
his vicious, or at least fallacious, notions of what human beings 
are like. A careful examination of all his works in their historical 
context, which is the only way a coherent and consistent Machiavel- 
lian system may be constructed, indicates, however, that he had 
no views upon the subject; or at any rate none “is presented in 
his writings.” For when Machiavelli speaks of man, he speaks of 
him as man in society, as socio-political man. He does not presume 
for a moment to describe exhaustively human nature, but rather 
he seeks to analyze a particular behavior pattern. He is interested in 
man in his relationship to his society, here upon earth, not in his 
supernatural purposes, goals, or rewards. He observes men as they 
act in society, not as individuals, but rather as social animals. 


1Benito Mussolini, “Prelude to Machiavelli,” Living Age, CCCXXIII 
(November 22, 1924), 421. 

*James Burnham, The Machiavellians (London, 1943), p. 36; and H. 
Butterfield, The Statecraft of Machiavelli (London, 1940), pp. 105-106. 
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He cares little about the question how man ought to behave, but 
rather how he does behave, 


. . « for how we live is so far removed from how we 
ought to live, that he who abandons what is done for what 
ought to be done, will rather lean to bring about his own 
ruin than his preservation.° 


Indeed, Machiavelli divorced political sociology from ethics. 
Yet he did so only in the same sense that all social sciences must 
divorce themselves from ethics. Empirical conclusions must be 
based upon the facts of available evidence and should not be 
moulded according to the supposed demands of some ethical 
system. The fault lies not with Machiavelli for having separated 
political sociology from ethics, but rather with “men, who live 
differently from the way they ought to live.”* Any attempt to 
unite ethics and practical politics (as well as political sociology) 
would require a monastic separation of man from society.® 

Viewed from this standpoint, the criterion of the absolute stand- 
ard of the moral being has no relevance and is replaced by the 
exigencies of expedience. Some actions are right because they 
represent the best, i.e., most useful, choice from among limited 
alternatives. They do not represent the fulfillment of absolute 
good, but rather the temporary social expedient. Man has an 
“envious nature . . . so prompt to blame and so slow to praise.” 
He is basically selfish in his socio-political behavior. His most 
fundamental urge is the maximum realization of his own desires 
and as a means to this goal the acquisition of power. 


The reason for this is that nature has created men so 
that they desire everything, but are unable to attain it; 
desire being thus always greater than the faculty of 
acquiring, discontent with what they have and dissatis- 
faction with themselves result from it.’ 


® Niccold Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses (New York, n.d.) ; 
hereafter cited as Prince or Discourses. Prince, p. 56. 

“Ernesto Grillo, Machiavel'i and Modern Political Science (London, 1928), 
p. 21; Paul Janet, Histoire de la Science Politique (Paris, 1887), I, 501 ff. 

*Dorothy Fosdick, “Ethical Standards and Political Strategies,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LVII (June 1942), 214-218. 

*Tbid., p. 227. 

7 Discourses, p. 103. 
® Tbid., p. 208. 
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Indeed, the basic structure of Machiavellian thought rests on a 
single assumption: that power and will to power is the underlying 
force of all human social activity.* The validity of this assumption 
has not changed since the days of Machiavelli. The drive for 
power continues in our society; only the radius of activity has 
been enlarged. With control extended over greater areas of en- 
vironment and society, the available power has also increased.'° 


Whether power itself is good or evil, Machiavelli does not 
venture to decide ;'* but it must be channeled, controlled, and al- 
ways used for the good of society. For society to Machiavelli, as to 
Aristotle,'* is prior to the individual. In this sense, if goodness in 
action is to mean a tendency to promote the general welfare of the 
community, we catch the real meaning of his oft-repeated assertion 
that men are radically bad. 


All those who have written upon civil institutions 
demonstrate (and history is full of examples to support 
them) that whoever desires to found a state and give it 
laws, must start with assuming that all men are bad and 
ever ready to display their vicious nature, whenever they 
may find occasion for it.* 


Apparently he means that every man is always ready to act in a 
manner detrimental to the community if he considers it to his 
advantage. “Good is that which, in my own interest, I wish my 
neighbor to do; but my neighbor and I, in our own interest are 
always ready to do evil.”’* Man in his drive for maximization 
resents all authority and control which attempt to divert him from 
his goal. Thus, he must be conceived as, at bottom, anti-social and 
anarchial; and, as Machiavelli clearly perceives, this fact consti- 


®* See G. A. Borgese, “Political Creeds and Machiavellian Heresy,” Amer- 
ican Scholar, IX (January 1940), 46. The term will to power is used less 
in the Nietzschean sense than it is in Hegel’s meaning of the intrinsic drive 
for self-realization. 

Cf. Gerhard Ritter, Machtstaat und Utopie (Berlin, 1943), p. 48. 

“Valerin Marcu, Accent on Power (New York, 1939), p. 307. For a 
different interpretation, see Jacques Maritain, “The End of Machiavellian- 
ism,” Review of Politics, IV, pt. 1 (January 1942), 1-33. 

* Aristotle, Politics, trans. Benjamin Jowett (New York, n.d.), p. 54. 

18 Discourses, p. 117. 

% John W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(New: York, 1928), p. 453; and Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli 
(Glencoe, Illinois, 1958), pp. 234-235. 
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tutes the central problem of man’s social behavior and of the 
difficulty of actual government. 

Man is selfish; but a selfish will is a will to order and security, 
and all men, therefore, may see the general interest as their own— 
a paradox which later Kant chose to call the “unsocial sociability” 
of man. Man wills organized society for his own profit and pro- 
tection. What is more, he is timid, and he is a creature of habit. 
He shies away from the unusual and the different and seeks the 
line of least resistance. It is of utmost analytical significance that 
in practice, it is generally easier to conform than to revolt.’® 


. . . Whenever one does not attack the property or 
honor of the generality of men, they will live contented ; 
and one will only have to combat the ambition of a few, 
who can be easily held in check in many ways."® 


It is significant in this connection that while Machiavelli con- 
siders selfishness and anarchy the most basic force of social ac- 
tivity, man has the capacity for developing public spirit to a point 
at which personal interests would be subordinated to the collective 
good. This is implied through the Discourses; in fact, Machiavelli 
himself claimed to be “animated by that desire which impels me 
to do what may prove for the common benefit of all.’’2* 

It was this development upon which the stability of the state 
and the well-being of the individual depended. Exactly for this 
purpose Machiavelli divided the people along the lines of political 
sociology into the ruler-type and the ruled-type.’* The first type 
includes not only the actual ruling class that possesses the pre- 
ponderance of power available in a given society, but also those 
who aspire to leading positions and who might so aspire if oppor- 
tunity were offered. The second type consists of the vast majority, 
people who neither lead nor are capable of becoming leaders. 
These masses generate the raw power of society through their in- 
dividual egoism. It is the duty, perhaps the mission, of the rulers 
to transform this selfishness through control into activity towards 
the collective welfare. 


% Allen, op. cit., p. 454. 

© Prince, pp. 66-67. 

™ Discourses, p. 103. 

*% Burnham, op. cit., p. 37. See also Wilhelm Waetzold, Niccolo Machia- 
velli (Miinchen, 1943), p. 123. 
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II 


[ have already noted that the highest goal of man’s actions in 
Machiavelli’s political sociology is the collective welfare. Yet 
collective and welfare are in themselves ambiguous terms, and 
standing alone they mean very little. Machiavelli, however, makes 
it clear that welfare consists essentially of the security for person 
and property.’® As security for person and property is best 
achieved through stability of the social system, the raison d’état 
becomes synonymous with équilibre social and, thus, sécurité 
d’état. 

Unfortunately, however, social and political stability are con- 
stantly threatened. The preference for personal and parochial 
advantage over collective welfare is always ready to raise its 
destructive head. Significantly the source of instability and in- 
security is not so much the ruling class, but rather the ruled. 
While the people are sound, the government cannot violate the 
common interest for long; only after the people are corrupted is 
the collective welfare constantly subverted to the selfishness of 
individuals, and then social stability ceases.”° 

Once the people have been corrupted, a nation cannot raise itself 
up again; it cannot acquire stability for itself. It is then time for 
“the application of extraordinary measures, which few know how, 
or are willing, to employ. . . .”** It is time for government to use 
political power to transform social values. 


The shattering of social unity and the fragmentation of aims 
demand change if the society is to survive. Change, however, must 
come in the form of an antidote. When society is torn aswnder, the 
advocates of change must be united; when society is chaotic, the 
advocates of change must be well-organized; when society be- 
comes a disjointed organism, each part ruling itself, then the 
advocates of change must present a coherent system of leader- 
ship, with one man at the head who possesses the allegiance of all. 


A sagacious legislator of a republic, therefore, whose 
object is to promote the public good, and not his private 


# Allen, op. cit., p. 471. 
* Discourses, p. 165. 
™ Tbid., p. 167. 
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interests, and who prefers his country to his own succes- 
sors, should concentrate all authority in himself. . . .” 


The prince must be alone when he establishes the new or re- 
forms the old state. Yet the term prince has a broader meaning 
for Machiavelli. It represents to him the state, i.e., all the forces 
directed towards the common good,”* the antithesis of the innate 
selfish drives of the individuals. Thus he counsels, 


. . although one man alone should organize a govern- 
ment, yet it will not endure long if the administration of 
it remains on the shoulders of a single individual; it is 
well, then, to confide this to the charge of many, for thus 
it will be sustained by the many. Therefore, as the organi- 
zation of anything cannot be made by the many, because 
the divergence of their opinions hinders them from agree- 
ing as to what is best, yet, when once they do understand 
it, they will not readily agree to abandon it.** 


It is necessary, therefore, for the success and survival of the 
prince, that authority, i.e., control, be gradually diffused into a 
ruling class and then down through the social strata to all groups. 
Prolonged concentration of all power in the hands of one man 
leads to tyranny ; and as soon as a state is ruled by a tyrant, there 
is no more progress: instead there is regression or at best a 
standstill. Instead of keeping up with the dynamic movement of 
the world, such a state will lag behind to its own ruin.** For a 
prince to maintain his position he must acquire the support of the 
people. “The best fortress is to be found in the love of the people, 
for although you may have fortresses they will not save you if 
you are hated by the people.’’* 

The support of the people is preferable even to the support of 
the nobles. “For the aim of the people is more honest than that 
of the nobility, the latter desiring to oppress and the former de- 
siring merely to avoid oppression.”*’ To gain the support of the 


= Discourses, p. 138, italics added; and Pasquale Villari, The Life and 
Times of Niccolo Machiavelli (London, 1892), p. 128. 

*® Mussolini, op. cit., p. 422. 

* Discourses, p. 139. See also D. Erskine Muir, Machiavelli and His Times 
(New York, 1936), pp. 146, 154-155. 

* Ritter, op. cit., p. 46. 
* Prince, p. 81. 
* Ibid., p. 37. 
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people the prince must first prove his legitimacy. Politically speak- 
ing, this term means a succession of rulers according to the pre- 
vailing political formula. In Machiavelli’s age this meant succession 
by primogeniture. Yet Machiavelli’s analysis penetrates to the 
more fundamental social forces. As habituation is the result of 
stability, so the source of legitimacy may be found in habituation. 
The continuation of legitimacy means fundamentally a change 
in government that would not endanger the permanence-of-self of 
the individuals; and thus the new leader, who would not be 
legitimate according to the previously accepted patterns of political 
value, must use all means at his disposal to acquire legitimacy. 

Whatever the leader does must contribute to the permanence- 
of-self of the people. Since permanence-of-self is subjective, the 
ruler must be more concerned with appearances than objective 
norms, “. . . for men in general judge more by the eyes than by 
the hands, for every one can see, but very few have to feel.”?s 
If some institutions are hated, he should replace them. If these 
same institutions are necessary as well as hated, he should replace 
them in name while retaining the essential contents. If some in- 
stitutions are obnoxious, they should be abolished. If these same 
institutions are harmful to the prince, i.e., state, yet loved by the 
people, they should be reduced in importance but maintained in 
name and empty ceremonies. 


He who desires or attempts to reform the government 
of a state, and wishes to have it accepted and capable of 
maintaining itself to the satisfaction of everybody, must 
at least retain the semblance of the old forms; so that it 
may seem to the people that there has been no change in 
the institutions, even though in fact they are entirely 
different from the old ones. For the great majority of 
mankind are satisfied with appearances, as though they 
were realities, and are often even more influenced by the 
things that seem than by those that are.?® 


If necessary, even liberty could be curtailed as long as lip 
service was given to it and the people felt secure, for it is only 
in name that men worship liberty.*® The leader must emphasize 


*® Prince, pp. 65-66. 
*® Discourses, p. 182. 
” Tbid., p. 163. 
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continuity and stability, and he must appear virtuous and thus 
trustworthy as defined by the society. More than that, he must in- 
spire the people as a leader, for nothing contributes more to the 
permanence-of-self of the people than faith in the leadership of 
their rulers. Leadership for better or worse connotes military 
virtues. It is a commonplace observation that military leaders are 
apt to win more admiration than their neighbors who exhibit vir- 
tues different from military valor.** Thus, “nothing causes a prince 
to be so much esteemed as great enterprises and giving proof of 
prowess.”’*? As a leader his first duty is to military matters, to 
provide for the security of the society against foreign attack.** 
He must always be decisive. Indecision, neutrality, the Golden 
Mean, all undermine the stability and the prestige of the ruler.** 


The ruler must always give the appearance of observing and 
enforcing the laws strictly. For law is the institutionalization of 
the habits of society, and thus it provides for the internal stability 
of society. Laws, therefore, must be enforced equally, without 
regard for previous services.*® As to the observation, or apparent 
observation, of law by the rulers Machiavelli declares, “I think 
there can be no worse example in a republic than to make a law 
and not to observe it; the more so when it is disregarded by the 
very parties who made it.’’** For “princes should remember, then, 
that they begin to lose their state from the moment when they 
begin to disregard the laws and ancient customs under which the 
people have lived contented for a length of time,”*? because by 
weakening the permanence-of-self of the people, they undermine 
the stability of society and thus decrease control. 

Furthermore, the ruler must sacrifice individual interest in favor 
of the collective welfare. He must develop in the people a feeling 
that would cause them to subject their own selfish desires to the 
common good. This conflict in forces may be reduced by religion. 
It may seem surprising that Machiavelli insisted so strongly on 
the social and political values of religion while maintaining that 


* Arnold J. Toynbee, War and Civilization (New York, 1950), pp. 12 ff. 
= Prince, p. 81. 

*% Prince, p. 53. 

* Discourses, pp. 473-476. 

* Tbid., p. 181. 
* Tbid., p. 223. 
* Thid., p. 409. 
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“we Italians . . . owe to the Church of Rome and her priests our 
having become irreligious and bad.”** His insistence was quite 
unconnected with any sort of religiousness or interest in religion 
as such on his own part. He was interested in religion only as a 
factor in society and not as a mode of philosophy. To understand 
fully this separation, we must substitute the modern term ideology 
for it. Religion to Machiavelli is a body of doctrine that unites the 
people for concerted political action towards the good of all and 
that embodies a justification for the existing or hoped-for social sta- 
bility.*® Religion, Machiavelli explains, keeps good men in the 
right way and puts bad men to open shame. Its doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in this world or in the other appeals to the 
selfishness of the individuals and induces a conduct beneficial to 
the state.*° “As the observance of divine institutions is the great- 
ness of republics,” Machiavelli continues, “so the disregard of 
them produces their ruin.”** Religion is the only answer to one of 
man’s greatest feelings of insecurity, the fear of death. For both 
men and animals have to die, but only men know that they have to 
die. Religion provides them with a belief, a trust, that when they 
leave “this vale of tears” all is not over, that their labors were 
not in vain. Questioning any tenet of this belief must undermine 
the entire structure and leave a psychological vacuum with its 
pasic insecurities. 

Since religion, i.e., ideology, therefore, provides a strong social 
cohesive force, the rulers should support everything that favors 
it (as long as it is not socially harmful) even though they be- 
lieve it is not true. When conflict between the judgment of the 
ruler and religion seems to arise, the ruler must refrain from 
rejecting or scorning religion, but rather must reinterpret it in 
favor of the social expedience and make a show of observing it.* 


% Discourses, p. 151. Machiavelli’s objections to the Catholic Church are 
revealing. First, the higher clergy in their apparent disregard of the very 
principles they taught weakened religion and thus the internal stability of 
the society. Second, by keeping Italy divided, by not being powerful enough 
to unite the Italian people, but being too powerful for subjugation by any 
would-be unifier, the Church increased the external threats. Thus, the Church 
instead of contributing to social stability, which is the raison détre of a 
religion, undermined it. 

* See Allan, op. cit., p. 458, and Janet, op. cit., I, 492. 
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Religion, thus, is reduced to a tool of society and is subject to the 
secular interpretations of temporary exigencies, rather a radical 
diversion from the views of the Canonists of Innocent III and 
Boniface VIII or even from the views of Marsiglio of Padua. 

Yet, not by words alone can a prince rule. He must combine the 
qualities of the fox and the lion.** Man is an animal as well as a 
rational being. The successful prince must know how to use 
qualities of both. A prince who knows how to act like a beast and 
like a man accomplishes his role by blending bold animal force 
and fear with human cunning and intelligence. The prince, if he 
is to succeed, must have power; the shining example of Savo- 
narola is all too clear a proof. The friar, with his impassioned ora- 
tions, rallied the support of the Florentines. Thousands of hands 
were offering him power, but Savonarola understood nothing about 
power. He was putting his trust in the faithful masses who tomor- 
row might lose their faith. He was not utilizing his advantage to 
arm himself so that he might compel the devout to greater de- 
votion and force unbelievers to believe. He had nothing in com- 
mon with Moses, Theseus, or Romulus. His inner higher world 
rejected power, for in the face of Torquemada and the Inquisition 
he declared that men can be ruled by the Lord’s Prayer alone.** 
The same people who offered him power then burned him at the 
stake. 

The use of force must be restricted for the common good, and 
the ruler can employ violent means for his own purposes only if 
these coincide with the interest of the whole. Thus, Machiavelli 
condemns the technique of playing off one social group against 
another. Indeed, this method might enhance the ruler’s individual 
position, but by setting one social group against the other it causes 
incalculable harm to the social good.*® In the interest of his coun- 
try he is entitled, or rather on occasion is required, to commit 
acts of violence and perpetrate frauds which if performed on his 
own account in private life would brand him as a criminal and 
scoundrel.** Indeed, it is “laudable . . . for a prince to keep good 


“Prince, p. 62. 
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faith,’’** and “It cannot be called virtue to kill one’s fellow-citizens, 
betray one’s friends, be without faith, without pity, and without 
religion; by these methods one may indeed gain power, but not 
glory.”** Yet “where the very safety of the country depends upon 
the resolution to be taken, no consideration of justice or injustice, 
humanity or cruelty, nor of glory or of shame, should be allowed to 
prevail. But putting all other considerations aside, the only ques- 
tion should be, what course will save the life and liberty of the 
country?”*® This is true for internal as well as external threats 
against the stability of the society. If violence and cruelties are 
necessary within a state, they must be committed at once, with a 
single blow, “so as not to have to recur to them every day, and so 
as to be able, by not making fresh changes, to reassure people 
and win them over by benefiting them.”®° For all violence en- 
dangers the stability of a society. Unless violence is delivered in 
one blow, it must be constantly repeated ; and repetition of violence, 
however mild, causes social insecurity and chaos and is harmful. 


Iil 


In addition to the contrary forces of the anarchism of the indi- 
vidual and the good of the community, which the prince must 
resolve by religion, deceit, or even force, there appears another 
obstacle to social stability. We have noted already that the ruler 
must observe and enforce the laws or jeopardize social tranquility. 
We have also noted, however, that the highest aim for his actions 
must be the collective welfare. As Plato pointed out in his 
Politicus,"* the problem arises because laws by their nature are 
static, while the concept of collective welfare changes along with 
the dynamic society. The result may be a conflict that would 
undermine the entire social structure. To avoid this conflict the 
ruler needs foresight. He must not only concern himself with the 
present, but also with the future. “For being foreseen, [conflicts 
and discords] can easily be remedied, but if one waits till they are 
at hand, the medicine is no longer in time as the malady has be- 


“ Prince, p. 63. 
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” Discourses, p. 528. 
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come incurable.”*? The ruler cannot permit an open conflict be- 
tween the values of the past and the values of the future, and 
expect to weather it. He must be sensitive to the slightest of 
changes. As the concept of collective welfare varies according to 
the social development, the old laws must be brought into line. 
This, however, must be done while avoiding the appearance of a 
change. The ruler must give the impression of interpreting the 
old laws by merely shifting emphasis. Always, whatever change 
is necessary in a stable society must be justified by the rationality 
of the old laws. Action must never be sudden or abrupt, for then 
reaction inevitably results which might upset the social equi- 
librium.** 


In society there are, thus, two pairs of conflicting forces: the 
individual versus the state and the absolute laws versus the par- 
ticular exigencies of a changing society. These conflicting forces 
must be channeled and resolved into harmony by the ruler. There 
is, however, a third pair of opposing forces, which have their 
effects primarily upon the ruler. These cannot be resolved by the 
prince, as they are superior to him—one can almost say, they 
determine him. These two concepts are those of virtt and fortuna. 
It is impossible to translate or even define these terms and still 
retain the somewhat irrational meaning that Machiavelli attached 
to them. Virti certainly cannot be merely translated into English 
by the term virtue. Rather, it connotes the firmness, the boldness, 
the decisiveness of Plato’s @vp6¢, the sheer impetus of the will to 
power blended with an almost demonic cleverness and foresight.™ 
Still more, virtt has a transcendental meaning. It is a supreme 
non-rational, i.e., unintelligible, power that is the basic ingredient 
of a rationality that moves around in the world informing first 
this ruler, then the other. It is the dynamic development of 
civilization.*® 

If virtt is transcendental, its manifestations are through indi- 
viduals. For Machiavelli considers the progress of civilization as 


"= Prince, p. 11. 

% Discourses, pp. 208-212. 
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the effects of great men.®® The successful ruler who is informed 
by virtu thus represents the highest form of rationality in a given 
society. He is something like Aristotle’s categories which provide 
prime matter with the form, as the sculptor shapes the clay." 

Still Machiavelli realizes that political power is ephemeral. He 
himself saw Caesare Borgia flee from Italy, “although every 
measure was adopted by him and everything done that a prudent 
and capable man could do to establish himself firmly. . . .”% 
Fortuna possesses an innate drive that forces her into opposition 
to virtz. Not less than twelve times in the Prince and sixteen 
times in the Discourses does Machiavelli point to this antithesis. 
She is completely irrational and thus wholly undefinable.*® Still, 
like the contents of all those relationships which are beyond the 
control of the human will, fortuna is in no way a merely abstract 
entity; but rather it is a composite of concrete historical condi- 
tions. Only through an alliance of virtt and fortuna is a great 
man successful (and only if successful can a great man be con- 
sidered great). “. .. Without . . . opportunity their powers would 
have been wasted, and without their powers the opportunity 
would have come in vain.”® The virtt of the prince must sub- 
jugate fortuna, since no willing cooperation can be expected from 
the latter. She, the irrational, must be conquered by the power 
and foresight of the rational. 


This, then, is the threefold challenge to a ruler and especially to 
“a wholly new prince in a wholly new state.” He must be able 
to inspire a basically anarchistic citizenry to sacrifice the indi- 
viduals’ personal gains for the collective welfare. He must be 
able to reconcile the political realities of the present with the 
social exigencies of change. Finally, to succeed in these tasks he 
must combine in himself the ability and incisive perception of a 
genius with the favorable fortunes of fate. 


® Cf. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, abridged edition by D. C. 
Somervelli (London, 1947), I, 209-230. 

% See Edward Wilhelm Mayer, Machiavellis Geschichtsauffassung und 
sein Begriff virtu (Berlin, 1912), p. 42. 

® Prince, p. 24. 

® Mayer, op. cit., p. 57. 
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IV 


In conclusion one more consideration should be mentioned. The 
twentieth century more than any other saw the birth of wholly 
new states. Recently the process of nation-formation has acceler- 
ated, extending to all of Asia and much of Africa. We are wit- 
nessing the rise of wholly new princes, and most of these are con- 
vinced that they have to resort to extraordinary means to establish 
a new and stable society. It is not likely that many of the new 
leaders of Asia and Africa have read Machiavelli. Had they 
done so, some undoubtedly would have followed Voltaire’s advice 
to the disciples of the Florentine secretary, and as one of their 
first important official acts they would have written a tract con- 
demning the politico-social doctrines of Machiavelli. 








